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PREFACE. 



The manner in which young per- 
sons should .peruse the following 
Work, is explained in the Intro- 
duction. It is supposed that suit- 
able maps and globes, where they 
can be had, are spread on the table, 
abd that some one takes the lead in 
performing the journey or voyage 
to be perused. The author has 
employed this method of instruct- 
ing young persons, with advantage, 
viva voce. Most places suggest ob- 
servations of various kinds, and 
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the knowledge of history, religion, 
manners, &o. may be blended with 
that of geography. It is by no 
means necessary that the parent or 
master should be confined to the 
quantity of information here con- 
tained, but additions may be made 
by the taste and good sense of the 
instructor- 
Let the person assuming this of- 
fice suggest and answer, as occa- 
sion may require, such questions 
as might be supposed to occur to 
the inquisitive minds of the young 
travellers on entering a foreign 
country. For instance ; What is 
the value of the current coin com- 
pared with English money ? What 
expenses and inconveniences is a 
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stranger liable to, in travelling 
through it? What accommoda- 
tions also he may find ? What are 
the objects worth visiting in de- 
tail ? How numerous is the popu- 
lation ? What is the naval and mi- 
litary force of the state ? What 
public institutions have been esta- 
blished ? What commerce and ma- 
nufactures, &c. &c. ? Recourse 
may be had, for this purpose, to 
various tables, furnished by books 
of geography, travels, &c. The 
distances of places and countries 
from one another, might be mea- 
sured with a pair of compasses on 
the maps, and would supply a 
source of useful amusement, that 
could not enter into the Travels 
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themselves, without puzzling the 
young reader with calculations that 
could seldom be very, exact. Mi- 
nute particulars, in a text book, as 
this is intended to be, would occa- 
sion inconvenient repetitions, and 
exceed the limits to which the au- 
thor is confined. 

The idea, on which, the volumes 
are constructed, is thought to be 
new. Its advantage, if it possess 
any, arises from the spirit and in- 
terest produced by rendering the 
student himself an actor in the 
scene displayed. 

This position has been contro- 
verted, since the publication of 
the first edition of the two first vo- 
lumes of Travels at Home. But 
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the author sees no reason to retract 
or qualify it. Imaginary voyages 
and journeys have indeed been 
given by the ancient poets ; and, 
in our own language, such have 
appeared expressly for the instruc- 
tion of young persons. But all 
have been accounts of travels per- 
formed by others, detailed to the 
reader, either by the persons con- 
cerned, or by the author, or both. 
Travels at Home are ipade by the 
reader, not pretending to be abroad, 

-but professing to Commence and 
finish them himself, by the fire- 
side. This prominent idea, on 
which the whole publication de- 
pends, is original, except as is 
ifere&fter acknowledged. 
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It may be perceived that, in the 
beginning, the language is more 
humble, but gradually acquires a 
greater degree of elevation. This 
has arisen from two causes. The 
author found it more easy to com- 
pose in his usual, than in an as- 
sumed, style. He judged it best, 
also, on deliberation, to accustom 
youth to a respectable mode of ex- 
pression, even if the assistance of 
the teacher, or. of the dictionary, 
should be occasionally .requisite. 
Indeed, this attempt does not con- 
template very young readers; but 
is rather suited to such as, from 
education, or habits of intercourse 
with well-informed persons, will 
find no difficulty in understanding 
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every term and phrase that have 
been admitted. Perhaps that too 
much accommodation, in this re- 
spect, has been, of late, adopted in 
elementary books. It is certainly 
too much if it be unnecessary. To 
turn the leaves of a dictionary is 
not a useless exercise, and chil- 
dren will be apt to do but little, if 
every thing be done for them. 

Pennant has suggested a plan of 
voyages similar to that pursued in 
this humble work ; but on a scale 
of magnificence which, if carried 
into execution, by a genius like his 
own, would reflect the highest ho- 
nor on the British Name. It is a 
pity that the idea has not been 
adopted. If this hint should con- 

voi. j. b 
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duce to so desirable a consumma- 
tion, these Travels, will have an- 
swered, at least, one good purpose. 

Of the ability, with which the 
present performance has been 
drawn up, it becomes not the au- 
thor to speak. The judgment of 
the public, which is the best, may 
be inferred from the rapid sale of 
the two volumes already submitted 
to it. An encouragement so flat- 
tering has excited an ardor to 
correct and improve this new edi- 
tion of them, and to accomplish, 
with additional care, the continu- 
ation, that the whole set may de* 
serve increased approbation. 

It has been found impossible to 
comprehend the remaining Travels 
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in less than three volumes, without 
rendering them incomplete and un- 
•. satisfactory. Nor could Europe, 
the most important portion of the 
earth, take up less space than that 
originally assigned to it. The am- 
bition of the writer has been to 
render Travels at Home, not un- 
meet companions to Evenings at 
Home, with his judicious country- 
men. 

The three volumes now first 
edited, may be had separately, for 
the accommodation of the pur- 
chasers of the two preceding ones, 
now appearing a second time. 
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This Book is to consist of Voyages 
and Travels. But you must be in- 
formed that they are not real, or such 
as have actually taken place ;— do not 
be surprised} — you see that there is no 
design to deceive you, for the truth is 
told you before the commencement of 
your adventures. 

The writer intends the book for the 
use of young readers j and thinks it 
not difficult to prove that travelling at 
home, and sailing by thejire-side 9 have, 
at least with respect to such jpersons, 

B 3 
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many advantages, over journeys really 
performed by themselves, and over ac- 
counts of them written by others who 
have travelled. 

In the first place, there is no danger 
from carriages overturned, from restive 
horses, from shipwreck, from rocks and 
precipices, from wild beasts, and from 
savage men.— -Next, no one will be 
weary, or hungry, or cold, since these 
voyages are made by the fire-side, in 
the midst of every convenience and 
every comfort. Indeed, the author, 
while he writes them, has no small 
portion of toil, which calls for your 
thanks to him, if he furnish you with 
a pleasing and useful book. In that 
case, you will find the comforts, which 
you enjoy, increased by the amuse- 
ment, and your minds improved by 
the instruction, that he presents to 

8 
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you. You will also find an antidote 
against the weariness which generally 
attends a long continuance of the same 
employment, though it be, in itself, 
even light and easy, and which you 
have a hundred times found in your 
very sports and pastimes when pursued 
without variety or change. — But I was 
speaking of the advantage of such 
voyages and travels as these, to young 
people, over real ones, performed by 
themselves, or read in the works of 
those who have performed them. The 
greatest of those advantages have not 
yet been told. In these travels truth will 
be followed, as far as it can be found, 
for this production depends on its 
truth for a good reception among its 
readers ; while travellers often depart 
from the truth with a view to surprise 
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people, and, by that means, to meet 
with their favor. Besides, books of real 
voyages and travels are often very long 
and tedious, and scarcely intelligible to 
most persons, because they are filled 
with subjects which they have not 
studied, with uncouth names of plants, 
and with terms of science. At all 
events, there is a great deal of useless 
matter in them, and it must be long 
before a person can, from such sources, 
derive much information. 

Now, in these travels and voyages 
at Home, nothing should be admitted 
that is not either pleasant or instruc- 
tive. A little of both would be best, 
that, while knowledge is obtained, there 
may be some pleasure in gaining it, 
and that we may not regret those 
studies which have contributed to ren- 
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der us wiser and better. Happy would 
it be if nothing but pleasure were asso- 
ciated in our minds, with the improve- 
ment which we have gained! 

It would be too much to say, that 
all the information, contained in the 
numerous volumes of travels and voy- 
ages which have been printed, will be 
comprehended in these voyages and 
Travels at Home. But it would not 
be too much to say, that care will be 
taken to exclude from them all that is 
useless and impertinent in the relations 
of travellers. They will be found both 
entertaining and profitable, or the au- 
thor will be disappointed as much as 
his young readers. 

The idea of leading young people 
over most of the countries of the world, 
while sitting in peace and comfort be- 
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VOY40E FROM LONDON TO 
CONSTANTINOPLE. 



PART L 

Course of the Thames from London to the 

Downs. 

Before so long a voyage is under- 
taken, many preparations are usually 
necessary. But as this is made at Home 9 
you may suppose them already com- 
pleted, and take no further trouble con- 
cerning them. The ship is ready to 
sail with every necessary equipment, 
and the passengers are all on board, 
and settled in their proper births* Tas?j 
yol. i. c 
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have parted with their friends, of course, 
with deep regret on both sides, and not 
without just anxiety on account of the 
dangers which may be apprehended on 
the mighty deep. They leave their na- 
tive country! 

What can induce them to take so 
hazardous a resolution? There ought 
to be good reasons for every purpose 
we have in life. There ought to be 
strong reasons, indeed, for leaving our 
friends and the land we live in; for en- 
gaging in such perils ; for going among 
strange people, differing so widely from 
ourselves in customs, and, especially, 
in religion. How many do all this 
daily for the sake of mere gain, and, 
sometimes, even to carry war and de- 
struction into foreign lands! Mankind 
may derive advantages from their ad- 
ventures, but their own motives seem 
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to be indefensible, or at least unworthy 
of rational and thinking beings. 
. Our voyagers have a lnore noble 
purpose j I am sure that we have a 
good and laudable design ; the trip is 
undertaken for the sake of information. 
It is to improve our minds, to extend 
our knowledge, that our sails are un- 
furled, and that our bark is committed 
to the winds and the waves. We wish 
to know the countries that lie in our 
way, and to acquaint ourselves with 
their manners and customs j— with 
their religion; — with their laws ; — with 
their science ; — and with their learn- 
ing. This then is a voyage of in* 
formation, and its design must be ap- 
proved. 

On each side of the river Thames, 
which carries the ship from London to 
the English Channel, the whole coun- 

c 2 
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try is covered with villages and build- 
ings. If you look to* the right, there 
is the county of Surrey, a little way j 
and then* &> the mouth of the Thames, 
the county of Kent ; which is so nam- 
ed from the Cantii, a tribe of the an- 
cient Britons, who inhabited this part 
of the Island when Julius Caesar and 
other Italians, about that time, visited 
it. It is supposed that he landed near 
Deal ; it is certain that he met with a 
warm reception, as, I hope, any ene- 
my will do that may have the rashness 
to invade us. 

To the left are, first, the county of 
Middlesex, but not far ; and, then, the 
county of Essex, to the sea. These 
two counties derive their names from 
the Saxons, who, after the departure 
of the Romans, conquered the Island 
from the Britons, and drove them to 
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Scotland, Wales, Cornwall, and Bri- 
tanny in France, or cruelly extermi- 
nated them, leaving but few to live 
among themselves. It was one of the 
bloodiest conquests that is recorded in 
history. — In jVfiddlesex, the Middle 
Saxons settled. — More to the eastward 
another body of Saxons fixed them- 
selves, who were called, on account of 
their situation, East Saxons ; and their 
country is even now called, from them, 
Essex. — The two sides of the river are 
very different: Kent is not without 
hills j but Essex is universally low, and 
considered unhealthy. But the cha- 
racter of the people is much -the same. 
They are .Britons, and they are brave. 
London, is, now, left behind ; but 
the Tower, and the cupola of St. Paul's, 
and the Monument, are seen, distinct- 
ly, for a long while. — What crowds of 

c a 
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ships are to be met with in the whole 
course of the Thames ! Such a sight is 
not to be seen again in the whole 
world ! To what an extent is the com- 
merce of London carried ! There is no 
country, on the earth, with which it 
has not some commercial transactions, 
in some way or other \ and, yet, in the 
midst of such a vast population, and 
such wealth and luxury, there must be 
much vice and misery. Now, that we 
are going to leave it for a time, we 
cannot help thinking of it with great 
compassion, as well as with great re- 
gret ! The time will arrive, we hope, 
when London may become more en- 
lightened, more virtuous, and more 
happy ; and when the people shall be 
all taught to read the Bible, which 
cannot fail to inspire them with good 
principles, and a resolution to act 
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more like Christians. We cannot help 
pouring out every good wish for our 
native land ! We shall shortly leave it. 
Its hills will soon be out of sight. 

Once, the Dutch sailed up this noble 
river, in the disgraceful reign of Charles 
the Second, and committed depreda- 
tions so near the seat of the empire. 
The Dutch were brave, and the En- 
glish were as brave as they. But the 
bravery of the people was of little use, 
because the government was corrupt 
and wicked. — England could not long 
endure the family of the Stuarts ; but, 
at the. glorious revolution in 1688, 
drove James, the brother of Charles, 
out of the country, and, in time, esta- 
blished on the throne the present royal 
family, of the House of Brunswick. 
Here, at Feversham, James was dis- 
covered while attempting to fly to 
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* * 

France, and brought back to London, 
where nobody wished to see him. He 
soon took an opportunity to steal off a 
second time, and left the country ne- 
ver to return, which was the best deed 
that he or his family ever performed. 
—Tyrants may do very well in France, 
but England is not the country for 
them. There is no other in Europe 
like it $ for there is no other in the 
world, but America, that possesses 
freedom. May they both remain for 
ever free, and have no contest but 
"which shall be most free, and wise, and 
happy ! 

Beyond the mouth of the Thames 
are the Downs; and the navigation, 
on leaving the river, is difficult, and 
even dangerous ; especially on account 
of the sand-banks, of which the Good- 
win Sands are the most remarkable. 
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We often hear of ships striking upon 
them and sinking. — Our ship is hap- 
pily free from danger, as it is moored 
safely in the room that contains us. It 
is the creature of our own fancy ; but it 
will serve, we hope, to furnish us with 
an instructive and pleasing voyage. 



PART II. 

Straits of Dover ; Observations on the English 

and French Coasts. 

Before we plunge into the ocean, let 
us take a review of the places which 
have presented themselves to us on ei- 
ther side. Gravesend, Chatham, Sheer- 
ness, Margate, the North-foreland, 
and Ramsgate, are on the right hand: 
the three first are stations for our men 
of war} and two of the others are 
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pleasant watering places, to which the 
people from London, go down in the 
hoys. — On the left hand there are no 
places near the river worth observing, 
except Tilbury Fort, and the land 
does not jut out near so far into the sea 
as on the Kentish coast 

The sea now must receive us, as we 
cannot delay our voyage. Wind and 
tide wait for no man, and we must take 
advantage of them. Every thing has 
hitherto been prosperous, but we are 
on the point of quitting our country, 
which, in a real voyage* could not help 
to affect us deeply. We shall, indeed, 
be near it yet a good while ; but we do 
not intend to go on shore any where, 
in England, till our return. 

See, how the land retires ! We shal 
be soon at some distance from it Thi 
are we arrived at the mighty waters 
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the deep, agitated by the waves which 
make no account of our vessel, but 
toss it, as a nutshell, without control. 
What new feelings crowd upon us when 
we find ourselves between France and 
England ! Happy is it that two coun- 
tries, so hostile generally to one ano- 
ther, are divided by this channel, which 
is here called the Straits of Dover ! 

Let me see; surely both countries 
are now visible, at least to m fancy- 
voyagers. There are Deal and Dover 
on the Kentish coast, which last the Ro- 
mans called Dorobernium: and there 
are plainly to be seen the French towns 
of Dunkirk and Calais. How short is 
the distance from Dover to Calais! not 
twenty-five miles; but there is a power- 
ful barrier between the two shores. 

Calais was for a long time in the 
hands of the English, but it did them 
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no good. Indeed it was a continual 
source of ill will between them and the 
French. — Conquests and foreign pos- 
sessions seldom prove of much service, 
while they cost much bloodshed, and 
create constant jealousy. — Not a great 
way further down the Channel, oppo- 
site to Rye, in Sussex, is Boulogne, 
froiti which the French, some years 
ago, threatened to invade us ; but they 
know better than to make the attempt* 
However, their foolish threat succeeded 
to lead the English into a more foolish 
alarm. Through our simplicity, they 
had their wish. It is to be hoped they 
never will again make us look so silly. 
We shall never agaim fear them. They 
dare not touch us. 

Lower down still are Dieppe, oppo- 
site to Brighton, and Havre de Grace, 
opposite to Portsmouth. At Havre, 
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the Seine empties itself into the sea. 
It is the Thames of Paris ; and they 
say that it seems there a more magni- 
ficent stream than the Thames in Lon- 
don. But the two rivers are not to be 
compared in a commercial view;- for 
large ships cannot navigate the Seine. 

As we cannot land in France or 
England, we must be content with just 
observing the outlines of the two coun- 
tries.— -The higher part of France, 
which ties near us, was formerly called 
Kcardyj and, further down, it was 
named Normandy, from the Somme to 
near St. Malo; but there has been, 
since the French revolution, a new di- 
vision of the country into departments, 
of which Picardy and Normandy con- 
tain several. 

Normandy was the country of Wil- 
liam, surnamed the Conqueror, who 

VOL. J. B 
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wrested England from the Saxons and 
English, and became king of it. His 
posterity have continued to reign over 
'Us to this day, as the Hanoverian family 
is descended from him, in the female 
line. William landed at Hastings, and, 
near that place, fought the decisive 
battle of that name against King Ha- 
rold, and won both a victory and a 
crown. — Fewconquestshave been more 
complete or more successful, as it ir- 
recoverably secured a kingdom to the 
conqueror and his race. You see Hast- 
ings on the English coast : it is an in- 
considerable town, and rendered fa- 
mous only on account of this impor- 
tant fight. — Fish is caught, in consi- 
derable abundance, by the fishermer 
of Hastings, and it is much admirer 
of late, as a very delightful sea-bathb? 
place. 
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' From the Thames almost to Ports- 
mouth, the coast lies in the counties of 
Kent and Sussex, which have nothing 
that claims much attention from voya- 
gers. — The South Downs run near the 
shore, the whole length of Sussex, and 
feed thousands of sheep of an excellent 
breed, which takes its name from these 
hills. For wool, and meat, and shape, 
they are perhaps unrivalled ; and are 
now deservedly spread over almost 
every part of the kingdom. — The two 
counties are fruitful, and produce 
abundance of corn, and hops, and cat- 
tle j but the agriculture of them is not 
commendable, though the land is un- 
accountably dear. • 

Normandy, here in France, is fertile 
in corn, cattle, and fruit, but the farm- 
ing of every district of France, though 
exceedingly improved within the last 

D 2 
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twenty years, is far inferior to that 
of England.— Freedom confers advan- 
tages on our Island which cannot be 
found in other countries, though some 
are blessed with a much finer climate. 
While it animates commerce, it gives 
birth to good husbandry, and is equally 
favorable to learning and arts. Man- 
kind are nearly the same, by nature, 
every where. But it cannot be denied 
that good customs and laws, and, es- 
pecially, national liberty, produce the 
most important effects on their minds, 
manners, and morals. 

The English are no better than 
others, of themselves ; but English li- 
berty has given to this country a su- 
periority over its next neighbour, that 
has rendered Englishmen better ma- 
nufacturers and merchants, better cul- 
tivators of the ground, and better \>hi- 
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losophers and scholars. Who would 
wish to see English liberty, which has 
done so much for us, curtailed and 
depressed ? Who would' wish to intro- 
duce among us slavish maxims of go- 
vernment? Assuredly, if the English 
were once made slaves, the country 
would soon prove that it was inhabited 
by slaves, and be what other countries 
are. It would not long wear the same 
face. Slavery would soon shew itself 
in its look. It would become fit for 
slaves, but no more fit for freemen. — 
If this should ever be its fate, it would 
be conquered, and would deserve it : 
but till that time, it will never submit 
to the yoke of a conqueror. Its sla- 
very will come from itself alone, and 
then it would have its due reward in 
the oppression of a foreign mv&dg&% 
England, surely, vriW \\feN*\ «^kk^ 

i> 3 
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ence such a fearful lot. It never can 
be ruined by its own degenerate sons, 
for such sons it can never produce* If 
such should make their appearance 
within her dominions, ye men of Eng- 
land, utterly banish them ! When we 
compare our country with other lands, 
these feelings naturally arise. Gene- 
rous youths of England, cherish them, 
and ever save your country! God pre- 
serve our country ! 

But it ill becomes voyagers and tra- 
vellers to harbour prejudices against 
other countries* While we are happy 
in thinking of our own blessings, we 
should remember that all mankind are 
our brethren, and that all are under the 
government of a good Providence, 
Foreigners visiting England find many 
things not to their taste and liking 
among us. We think them prejudiced, 
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and influenced by the principles of 
their religion and government. We 
should be on our guard lest we follow 
their example, and lest, while we do 
justice to our own laws and religion, 
we do injustice to other people. 

The French revolution has been at- 
tended with shocking events, at Paris 
and elsewhere; and civil liberty has 
not been yet acquired by the French, 
although they made a struggle for it 
worthy of a better fate. It is said, 
however, that they have some religious 
liberty j but it depends too much on 
the pleasure of the government In- 
deed liberty, both civil and religious, 
cannot subsist without the protection 
of fundamental laws, which the go- 
vernment cannot alter at its will. 

Yet, it is said, that, on the whole, 
the condition of the people in general 
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is much improved by the revolution ; 
and that agriculture in particular has 
much advanced ; because the bad laws 
and customs which obstructed it have 
been removed, and every man has more 
security for the enjoyment of the fruit 
of 'his industry. If they have a bad 
government, they are much to be 
pitied. But that must be left to them- 
selves to correct ; and let us hope that 
they will, in time, become more free 
and happy, and that France and Eng- 
land may manage to live perpetually 
on terms of friendship and peace, as 
every man and every nation should live 
with one another. If that should ren- 
der them more powerful, it is no matter, 
if it will also render them less mis- 
chievous and more virtuous. 
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PART III. 

The English Channel from Portsmouth to Jer- 
sey; Observations on the Coasts continued. 

As we proceed pleasantly on our voy- 
age, let us continue to make our obser- 
vations on the two coasts. Our voyage 
is undertaken for information, and let 
us profit by it.— At Portsmouth, many 
of our men of war are stationed, and 
the harbour is well fitted for the pur- 
pose, being safe and spacious. It is 
strongly fortified, and its dock-yard is 
a perfect wonder. But we may here- 
after pay it a visit, if we should come 
to travel in England. — The Isle of 
Wight lies to the south-west of it, and 
is extremely fertile, which enables it 
to supply the ships with abundance of 
provisions. There is scarcely a spot 
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in the kingdom of the same extent 
which is so productive, and at the same 
time so beautiful. We have no oppor- 
tunity of examining it, but an excur- 
sion to it is described as very pleasant. 
The Romans called it Vectis, from 
which Wight seems to be derived. — 
Somewhat further to the westward is 
Weymouth, a favorite watering-place 
of the King, as Brighthelmstone has 
been of the Prince of Wales. — Not far 
from the former, towards the south, is 
Portland Island, in which there are 
extensive quarries of a very useful 
stone, which is conveyed by sea to all 
parts. We cannot, however, examine 
minutely every place, although each 
spot of our native country is interest- 
ing, especially as we shall soon lose 
sight of it. — Lyme, Sidmouth, Ex- 
mouth, Teignmouth, Torbay, succeed 
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Gne another on this coast. — From 
Portsmouth to Lyme are the counties 
of Southampton and Dorset; and, after 
them, we have Devonshire to Ply- 
mouth, and Cornwall thence to the 
Land's End. But we must stop a mo- 
ment opposite Torbay. 

The Prince of Orange landed in Tor- 
bay, when he came to assist the En- 
glish to expel James the Second, who 
wished to establish popery and arbi- 
trary power in England. For this ser- 
vice, the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons made William king. This change, 
which was very important in many re- 
spects, is called The glorious Revo- 
lution of 1688. Much good and some 
evil arose from the. Revolution, though 
the evil did not begin exactly with it 
It was in the reign of King William 
the Third, — for so he was called,— 
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that the National Debt and oar Paper 
Currency commenced} and the vio- 
lence of Party Spirit gave rise to the 
extension of the duration of Parliament 
to seven years ; from all which a good 
deal of harm has proceeded, and no 
one can tell what will be the end of 
these things. But our liberties were 
considerably confirmed by the Revolu- 
tion; although the Catholics, against 
whom the natron was angry on ac- 
count of King James, have had reason 
to deplore the bigotry which was then 
raised against them, and the hardships 
which they have endured ever since, 
especially in Ireland. King William 
did not keep faith with them, though, 
perhaps, the times ought to be blamed 
more than he, who was, however, him- 
self a bigot with respect to the Ca- 
tholics. 
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We live in a far more enlightened 
age, and it is now fully expected that 
the members of the Church of Rome, 
how much soever they may err in their 
opinions, will soon be restored to the 
right which every man ought to enjoy, 
of worshipping God without suffering 
any evil on account of his religious 
profession* It will be a very happy 
thing, as it will render * all parties 
friendly towards one another; and en- 
able all classes of the community to 
unite in the service of their common 
country. We may not approve of the 
Catholic religion. But the Catholics 
do not approve of ours, and what right 
has one side to oppress the other ? All 
men must answer to God, and we have 
nothing to require, but that every man 
should act like a good subject, with 
good faith and honor. 

VOL* I. £ 
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Beyond Torbay are Dartmouth, 
Start Point, which projects into the 
sea, and, after many windings and 
turnings, Plymouth, which is another 
celebrated harbour for ships of war; 
but it is said not to be so safe and com- 
modious as Portsmouth. Plymouth has 
been lately much improved as a har- 
bour, and rendered more safe for ship- 
ping. It is more convenient for watch- 
ing the French, whose men of war are 
generally at Brest, to which Plymouth 
is nearer than Portsmouth by many 
hours' sail. The dock-yards at Ply- 
mouth are extensive, and well sup- 
plied with naval stores, and means of 
naval equipments. 

We shall now soon be beyond that 
dear country which gave us birth. — 
The Eddystqne light-house is very 
celebrated, and is exceedingly service- 
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able to ships in the night, by directing 
their course, whether they enter Ply. 
mouth or proceed elsewhere. — Fal- 
mouth is more to the westward, and is 
a port of considerable importance to 
ships either coming up or going down 
the English Channel. — The Lizard 
Point is the most to the south, as the 
Land's End is the most to the west of 
any part of the island. This is indeed 
the end of our favorite land. There 
is no part of England beyond it, as the 
Scilly Isles, still more to the west, are 
separated from it by the sea, though 
they are as much a part of England as 
the Isle of Wight. — Farewell, thou 
dear land! We shall now be in the 
land of strangers, and at no place shall 
we find our countrymen, except as oc- 
casional residents, till our return. 
On the French coast, we have passed 

E 2 
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La Hogue, famous for a battle fought 
there by the English* and Dutch 
against the French, in 1692. Most 
places have obtained their celebrity 
from some effort of war a»nd destruc- 
tion. Such is the case with Cressy 
and Agincourt, which we have left to 
the northward in France. At those 
places, our Blaek Prince and Hen. V. 
destroyed thousands of their fellow 
men, without producing any advantage 
to mankind. — The Islands of Guern- 
sey, Alderney, Sark, and Jersey, belong 
to England. From them the distance 
is not great to the French shore*. But 
there is nothing very important to ob- 
serve on that shone, except that it is 
a part of the province of Britanny, 
which is inhabited by a people, not 
properly French, but the descendants 
of the ancient Britons. 
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At the extremity of Britanny is t 
Isle of Ushant, near which our fle 
often lies to observe the harbour 
Brest, where the French have the 
principal naval force. — Brest itself i 
impregnable on the sea-side, and car 
be taken by an army only, if one could 
be landed somewhere on the coast 
Even then, unless it were taken by a 
sudden assault, it would most probably 
hold out till the French could bring a 
sufficient force to repulse the assail- 
ants, which they would soon do, as 
France is very populous and full of 
soldiers. 

But we shall put up for a while at 
Jersey, as our voyage is not an urgent 
one. . It is undertaken for information, 
and, where repose is not inconsistent 
with our purpose, we do not scruple 

E 3 
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to take it, that we may proceed with 
refreshed minds and spirits. 

The last observation which we shall 
make on the two coasts is, that they 
both project considerably to the west- 
ward. England, at the Land's End, 
outstretches France by some miles, as 
Brest harbour may be clearly seen on 
the map to be behind it. The two 
countries run together from Dover and 
Calais to these points, sometimes at a 
less, and sometimes at a greater dis- 
tance, with numerous creeks, and har- 
bours, and windings, and turnings, on 
both shores. We are far from thinking 
that this is an indication of rivalry and 
hostility. On the contrary, near neigh- 
bourhood ought to create harmony and 
friendship, and a desire, on each side, 
to benefit one another* Can man 
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3ver approach his fellow man but for 
Htruction ? Why does he not always 
eet him for service and for good? 
Look now behind you, on the map 
? Great Britain. We have come 
>wn a course of 300 miles. But 
hat is that to the length of the island 
om the Land's End to Johnny Groat'a 
!ouse, one the most western, and the 
her the most northern point of it. 
By the help of a little fancy, we may 
ke the island of Great Britain for a 
mdsome lady, sitting on the sea. — 
Gotland seems like the head and neck ; 
ie western counties, Devon and Corn- 
all, are her feet ; the rest of England 
rm her body, and are, certainly, her 
ief strength— Wales, as a child, site 
her lap, receiving her fond care»es. 
•Ireland may be considered as a 
lighter, not grown to the size of her 
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mother, but standing alone ; though at 
a little distance, as if there were some 
shyness. between them. Yet she is her 
daughter, and dear to her. With a little 
more care, on each side, to perform 
their duties and to govern their tem- 
pers, they would form the chief source 
of one another's prosperity and happi- 
ness. The space that separates them 
would be for their advantage, only 
giving them an opportunity to act with 
more energy and freedom. 

Mother and daughter! let there be 
no longer frowns, but smiles, on your 
countenances, when you turn them to 
each other. Let them never be averted, 
except to smile on others of your com- 
mon kindred, in the East and in the 
West, in the North and in the South. 
Letj^flalways your greatest pleasure 

your eyes again, and to 
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indulge in mutual endearments. Ani» 
mated by reciprocal affection, and pro- 
tected by your sons and brethren, you 
will be safe and prosperous. All will 
then have more reason to call you, 4s 
they even now do, Happy Isles ! 



PART IV. 

Guernsey, Jersey, Sark, and Alderney; Dialogue 

of the Travellers* 

* 

While our ship is at anchor, at 
St. Helier, in Jersey, we will ragible 
over the Island, and cross in boats to 
Guernsey, Sark, and Alderney, that 
we may know as much of them as our 
stay will admit. 

Charles. These islands appear much 
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iwarer to France than England j how 
ia it that they belong to us ? 

His Father* You may recollect that 
you were told, some time ago, that 
William the Conqueror gained the 
Crown of England, by his victory over 
King Harold at Hastings. He was 
Duke of Normandy, in- France, and 
sovereign of that province. — There it 
is, just across the water. — The conse- 
quence of his becoming King of Eng- 
land was, that Normandy formed a 
part of the British dominions, and, as 
is always the case, the most powerful 
country became the mistress. These 
four Islands, on the Norman coast, be- 
came English property at the same 
time, because they were a part of Wil- 
liam's territory ; and they have conti- 
nueiWHfect to us ever since, though, 
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when Normandy was recovered by the 
Kings of France, they often tried for 
these Isles also.' 

Lucy. Papa, I have heard that the 
people here speak French, with now 
and then some English words inter- 
mixed. How is that, if they are sub- 
ject to us ? # 

Father. They are so near to France, 
and have generally so much intercourse 
with that country, that they have not 
lost the language which they formerly 
spoke before they became connected 
with our country. You may now 
plainly perceive, that we are beginning 
to get among strangers. We shall not 
again hear our own tongue spoken out 
of our own circle, except occasionally, 
till we return. That happiness we 
shall not enjoy for many months, as 
business and pleasure will lead us as 
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far as Constantinople, which is a great 
way off, and, perhaps, even further. 

Eliza. Oh, I should like it beyond 
every thing, to see a whole city filled 
with people dressed so comically as 
those Turks, whom we meet with, 
sometimes, in London. They also speak 
a different language from us ? — Whi- 
ther is papa gone ? 

Mother. He and Charles are gone 
to make observations, about which we 
will ask them a few questions when 
they return. — But we were just now 
speaking about the people here being 
French, though subject to lis* — You 
must know, that, by conquest, and 
through other causes, there are several 
people united to England that speak 
languages quite different from English. 
In the Highlands of Scotland, the in- 
habitants speak the Gaelic or Erse, 
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which is much the same as the Welsh ; 
and there is Wales, and there is Ire- 
land, that have each her own tongue, 
not differing much from one another. 
Again, in Canada, North America, 
which belongs to us, French is gene* 
rally spoken, while, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, Dutch is spoken; and 
in the Peninsula of India there is a 
great variety of dialects. — But our 
gentlemen are returned. 

Charles. Here is nothing but or- 
chards, I think, in this island. The 
fruit trees look very fine indeed; I 
wish we could be here in Autumn, 
that we might haye some of the deli- 
cious apples and pears, which will, I 
dare say, hang in clusters where such 
a profusion of blossoms now appears. 

Father. Yesj the inhabitants pay 

VOL. I. f 
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much attention to their orchards, and 
their wealth consists chiefly in cider, 
which they export for other articles 
which they want. But my attention 
was more taken tip with observing the 
pretty cows that gra£e in the fields. 
The Aklerney cows are thought the 
best ; but there is no great difference 
between those which are reared in the 
lour Islands. We see many of them 
in England. They are very pretty, 
give a great deal of rich milk, and Hve 
on little food, though they like it good. 
There is something valuable in every 
country, and if these Islanders would 
raise com instead of mskxtrg cider, they 
would probably be more prosperous 
themselves, and more useful to the 
countty to which they belong. 
Eliza. But we seem to be redly in 

8 
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Jersey. I had almost forgotten that 
we are all in this parlour looking at 
maps. 

Charles. I wish we were in Jersey, 
or making a real voyage. It would be 
vastly more amusing. 

Mother. Yes* Charles, perhaps it 
might to you, though I question whe- 
ther you would not often wish your- 
self travelling at Home. We prefer 
that greatly, because we can learn a 
great deal more in this room than we 
could by rambling abroad, though we 
might sometimes be more amused by 
real adventures. We ought, however, 
to be thankful to travellers who give 
us a true account of what they have 
seen; because they enable us to ac- 
quire all their information, without 
their fatigue and dangers. At least, 
Travels at Home best suit women and 
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young people, sick and old folks, who 
can perform nc^ others. When busi- 
ness, or a love of knowledge, shall call 
you abroad, Charles, you may travel 
in fact. In the mean time, you will 
be prepared for such an undertaking, 
by first gaining all the knowledge you 
can at Home. 

Father. I do not think we shall 
have time to visit the three other 
Islands. But the loss will not be great, 
as Jersey is the most important, and 
they are all much the same in lan- 
guage, manners, and employments. 
We are now arrived at Saint John, 
which is a village towards the north of 
the Isle.— You see, the land rises con - 
tinually as we advance this way, and, 
near the sea, all is quite a precipice. 
Towards the south, it is low and even 
ground, and, on the shore, almost level 
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with the sea. Guernsey is much finer 
and more fertile. But, through some 
cause or other, Jersey contains as many 
people as all the rest. There we 
about 50,000 in all the four. — As we 
have travelled, you must have observed 
appearances of the staple manufacture 
carried on here. Stockings and Jlannel 
caps are every where made, which are 
generally sent to Newfoundland, in 
exchange for fish, which are sold in 
the Mediterranean for other articles, 
to be again disposed of where they are 
wanted. That is the way that busi- 
ness is done, and men get the neces- 
saries and comforts of life from one 
another, when they have them not 
among themselves.— One thing re- 
specting these Islanders must be men* 
tioned, not much to their credit. They 
are great smugglers between France 

¥ 3 
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and England, for which their language 
and situation give them great oppor- 
tunities. Such clandestine and illegal 
doings cannot fail to hurt their morals, 
and lead to cunning, and dishonesty, 
and cruelty* and many other vices, be- 
sides those that usually prevail among 
seamen. 

Mother. It can scarcely be worth 
while to pass to the other Islands, if 
they so nearly resemble this which we 
are examining, as you say. But we 
have almost fancied that we were really 
on the spot We are, all the while, at 
home, and these maps happily relieve 
us from the thought of weariness* 
Well, take a view of them all, at your 
leisure, my children, and observe the 
capes, and bays, and whatever is re- 
markable, as far as they will assist you. 
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PART V. 

Conversation continued; Profkne Language; 
Professional Expressions. 

Father. I cannot help noticing to 
you, in this happy circle, an advan- 
tage which we derive from these ima- 
ginary tours ; it is that of not hearing 
in them any of the improper language 
that seamen are too apt to employ. 
It is surprising, how men, in any situ- 
ation, and, especially, how women, can 
bring themselves to adopt the habit of 
profane swearing. I do not hesitate 
to pronounce such a custom totally 
unbecoming the character of a gentle- 
man. It is quite shocking in Chris- 
tians, who ought to be particularly 
distinguished for their reverence of 
God. Some say, that it is mere 
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thoughtlessness, and does not injure 
the minds and principles of those who 
give into it. But they little consider, 
that "want of thought qf God is not a 
trifling thing. There will be want of 
thought of every thing else where that 
prevails; Besides, want of thought of 
God is want qf religion; for, religion is, 
properly speaking, a deep respect for 
God and his authority, from which 
every excellence of heart and conduct 
will proceed. I hope I shall never 
find any one of my family indulge in 
that kind of language, let his profes- 
sion be what it will. No man, depend 
on it, is esteemed the less because he 
is exemplary in every good thing. No 
human creature expects another to tell 
falsehoods, or to steal, or yet to be 
intoxicated, or to swear* Ask any 
man, if created beings ought not to 
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pray to God, and he will answer in the 
affirmative. Let us ask those who in- 
dulge in oaths, and those who excuse l 
them, if the swearer can, in the midst 
of his oaths, bend his knee in devout 
homage to his Maker. ' We ought not 
. to do any thing that should render us 
unable or unwilling, at the instant, 
if called upon, to prostrate ourselves 
at the footstool of the Almighty, to 
praise him for his bounty, or to sup- 
plicate his favour. 
. Mother. The observations which 
you have been making, induce me to 
express my opinion on a less impor- 
tant subject, that appears to come in 
very well at this part of our conver- 
sation. I cannot help thinking, that 
there is no need of even so many 
technical and professional phrases, as 
we are accustomed to hear from per- 
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sons in particular employments. There 
seems to be a good deal of vulgarity 
-' in the custom, and it impresses me 
always with the idea, that it arises 
from the want of a good education. 
When we hear, the common people 
speak false grammar, no one hesitates 
to acknowledge its impropriety. If a 
tradesman mix with his conversation, 
on general subjects, the cant expres- 
sions of his calling, he never fails to 
disgust well-bred people. But 4 sea- 
man may go on his sea slang a long 
while without being considered as de- 
ficient in refinement ; and the soldier 
almost induces people to admire his 
quaint terms, and to forget the pure 
idiom of their native tongue. It is 
much the same with gentlemen of the 
law, and even of the senate, who have 
their professional style, and make few 
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attempts to disguise it. A man, to 
be entitled to the character of well- 
bred and well-educated, should speak 
in a pure as well as a correct style, 
and I suspect that it is a real want of 
command of one's native tongue that 
occasions any deviation from its best 
usage, whether that appears in the 
adoption of foreign words, < or of pro- 
fessional terms. Even when a person 
is actually engaged in his professional 
duties, good taste should induce him 
to *peak the purest language, as for 
as possible, and to avoid technical 
phraseology, by employing sound Eng- 
lish, whenever he can be under- 
stood. The most ignorant men nnder- 
fitattd their own mother's tongue very 
wel!, when spoken in its trtmost purity; 
find titere can be few occasions in which 
IfceywH understand the corruption of 
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it better. Your father, my children, 
will agree with. me in advising you 
always to express yourselves in a cor- 
rect and . polished style, even if you 
have to discuss subjects belonging to 
your professions. It can never be 
looked upon as a singularity for you to 
state your ideas properly. Pedantry, 
of course, must be avoided : but every 
thing is pedantry that is not strictly 
your native tongue. 

Lucy. If you should find me, 
Charles, interlarding my conversation 
with wJrds borrowed from ,„y prtfes. 
sion of the needle, to speak somewhat 
like a mantuamaker, I give you leave 
to reprimand me. Take care, my 
brother, on your part, that I do not 
find you betraying your profession, 
for I must make free to remind you 
of it. A gentleman, a well-educated 
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man, a man of taste, I should think, 
- can be distinguished by his correct- 
ness and judicious choice of proper 
phrases* He who can be distinguished 
s by any thing else, I agree with my 
mamma, is, so far, not a gentleman. 

Charles. A bargain, sister. What- 
ever may be my pursuits in life, I will 
endeavour not to let them accompany 
me into society. 

Father. It is now time, if we would 
not render our voyage unreasonably 
long, to return to our ship, refresh 
gijflge lves, and, in due season, launch 

**&89b into the mighty ocean. Come 
along.-— 

Eliza. As we proceed, may I ask 
you, papa, a question? Pray, why 
were you silent during the conversa- 
tion respecting quaint and technical 
words ? 

vol, j. a 
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Father. It was, at first, my intention 
to make one observation, lest what 
your mother said so properly might be 
misunderstood. But 1 was afraid of 
tiring you, and of doing aitiay the effect 
of the lesson which you were receiving. 
Finding, however, that your eagerness 
for information is not abated, I will 
now state that which I meant to re- 
serve till your attention should, by 
a little intermission, be refreshed. My 
observation would have been, that 
every art, and every profession, and 
every science, may be laid, wca^J 
sionally 9 mkder contribution for phrases 
and expressions, if they should happily 
convey our meaning, or aptly illus- 
trate our subjects. However, cenri- 
derable skill is necessary m order to 
avail ourselves of wch aids $ and, tm 
that account, they should, peifeaps, 
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be rejected tilt judgment and taste 
have arrived at some degree of ma- 
turity. In no case should we make it 
a custom to recur to peculiar terms, 
or, habitually, to those of any one art 
or profession.. We should' especially 
guard against the use of words be- 
longing to our own avocations, be- 
cause we are in danger, with respect 
to them, of employing them too fre- 
quently i and of fancying that they 
illustrate the subject in discussion, 
when they only prove that they are too 
ready to present themselves, and too 
.much in our thoughts. 

Charles. Thank you, sir ; I hope to 
profit by what you say. Such grave 
conversations would not give me much 
pleasure if they happened often. 

Father. They ought, however, some- 
times to be introduced j and the im- 
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provement to be derived from them 
renders them even amusing, when 
they are not too frequent. 



PART VI. 

Entrance into the Bay of Biscay; Divine 
Protection; Remarks. 

The English Channel, which sepa- 
rates our country from France, will 
soon give place to a wider extent of 
water. No men have stronger induce- 
ments to recommend themselves to the 
protection of the Almighty than sea* 
men, who are concerned with an ele- 
ment which is never without danger. 
None have more reason for gratitude, 
as none are so often preserved from im- 
minent perils. In whatever condition 
we may be, however, we entirely de« 
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pend on the bounty of Heaven for our 
support; on which account, God should 
be in our thoughts, by sea and land, at 
home and abroad. Every thing should 
begin and end with a sense of his pre- 
sence and protection. Although we 
brave the rage of the tempestuous bil- 
lows, in imagination only, yet we hope 
that we also never forget God. 

Once more we take leave of the land 
and " plough the main." Observe, as 
we sail, those two remarkable capes : 
near the point of each of them the 
French have a celebrated port. Cher- 
bufgh is to be distinguished towards 
the N. E., and Brest to the S. W. The 
last has been, for ages, very celebrated, 
and of the utmost importance to our 
neighbours. The first is scarcely fit, 
as yet, to receive a great fleet : but the 
French government once laid out great 
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sums upon it, to render it safe and com- 
modious, and may, some time or other, 
continue to do so. Though we ought 
never to dread their utmost efforts 
against our " little Island," it is cer- 
tain that, if Cherburgh should become 
a great port and naval arsenal, they 
will have a station for their fleet, that 
will render it more easy than before 
for them to surprise us by a sudden 
landing. Perhaps these isles, which we 
have been visiting, small as they are, 
may then prove of considerable service. 
We can place ships here on the look 
out, while the islands themselves inter- 
rupt the passage from Brest to Cher- 
burgh. In such a case as this, foreign 
possessions may be desirable; gene- 
rally they are worse than useless, and 
occasion much quarrelling and great 
expenses. 
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Here we arrive at the beginning of 
the Bay of Biscay, as it is rather sin* 
gularly called, from a province in the 
north of Spain of that name, of which 
Bilboa is the chief town. This Bay 
has always been looked upon as very 
rough, tempestuous, and dangerous. 
Julius Caesar, almost two thousand 
years ago, mentioned it as deserving 
tfiis character. The force with which 
the vast mass of water in the Atlantic 
Ocean presses into this great reservoir, 
if we may call it so, is the reason of 
the agitation which is generally to toe 
found here. There are what they call 
strong currents, in the water, which 
carry ships out of their course, against 
both wind and tide j and one of them 
forced the fleet of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, in the reign of Queen Anne, 
on the Scilly Islands, on which he was 
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shipwrecked and lost his life. A 
sad fate for such an illustrious com- 
mander ! 

Only observe " the wonders of the 
deep !" What a great body of water is 
here ! How the swell now elevates us, 
as it were, to the skies, and now our 
ship seems to sink to the bowels of the 
earth ! To what terrible hardships the 
love of gain, or the love of glory, will 
induce mankind to submit! To what 
do men owe their preservation in such 
circumstances? To the power of the 
Almighty, doubtless. It has been 
said, that an undevout astronomer is 
mad : surely an undevout seaman 
must be more mad, who can view this 
tremendous element without looking 
yp, almost instinctively, to the JJeing 
who gathered the waters together, 
rules over them, and renders them 
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harmless ; except when, for wise pur- 
poses, he sets them at liberty, and 
permits them to roar, as a wild beast 
does for prey, and to swallow up those 
that encounter their fury. 

Few fishes are to be found in this 
part of the ocean that are not to be 
met with in the Channel. — The Whale, 
which is, perhaps, the largest animal 
yet discovered, seldom comes down so 
far from the North, though it is, occa- 
sionally, seen in these seas. — The 
Shark) which is very fierce and vora- 
cious, is not uncommon, though he 
abounds chiefly in warmer climates. 
Your Natural History, if you examine 
it, will give you a fuller account of this 
and other living creatures, which we 
shall have time only to mention as we 
proceed on* our voyages and travels.— 
Dolphins may be seen playing around 



* 
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the ship i of which the ancients have 
told us many marvellous stories, such 
as their carrying people on their backs, 
and conveying them from place to 
place. Such fables are not worthy of 
the least credit, and are alluded to 
here to guard you against being im- 
posed upon by persons who delight to 
surprise the world* 



PART VII. 

Britany ; Edict of Nantes ; Revolutionary Ex- 
ecutions; Religious Liberty. 

Let us not % keep far out to sea, as 
we cross the raging Biscay, for we want 
to take a view of the country on our 
left hand, and shall find it safest to 
continue near the coast of France. 
Till we arrive opposite the mouth of 
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the Loire, the province of Britany pre- 
sents itself. It is inhabited by people 
who speak the Welsh language. They 
differ materially from the French in 
manners and customs, but, like them, 
profess the Catholic Religion, They 
are a plain and hardy race ; a good 
deal behind hand as to arts and agri- 
culture. Indeed, their country is poor, 
much resembling Cornwall and Wales ; 
and several things, in their husbandry 
and mode of living, prove the inha- 
bitants of those three districts to be of 
the tame origin, and that they have 
remained, lor ages, without much 
change in many circumstances. 
- Some way jup the Loire, Nantes ,is 
situated, wfeicfe deserves attention on 
many acooute. It derives its name 
from <fee Nannetes, who lived in this 
fceighbowhood m the days a€ <&s*. 
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Romans. A famous edict was, in the 
reign of Henry the Fourth of France, 
passed by him here, which was called 
the Edict of Nantes. It granted to 
French Protestants, who were then 
very numerous, N liberty of conscience, 
and the privilege to worship God in the 
way which they thought most accept- 
able to him. It was the Toleration Act 
of France. 

Louis the Fourteenth, however, con- 
trary to all justice, and good faith, and 
sound policy, repealed the edict ; and, 
by that act, the Protestants were left 
without protection from the law. That 
king, who exhibited in his character a 
strange mixture of bigotry and sensua- 
lity, of love of power and want of judg- 
ment to maintain it ; that king issued 
orders for a severe and barbarous per- 
secution of his Protestant subjects, after 
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depriving them of all legal means of 
defence. They were banished, in a 
body, or made to suffer the greatest in- 
dignities and torments, till they were 
nearly exterminated. 

The loss of such a number of useful 
inhabitants — for the Protestants were 
the most ingenious and industrious part 
of the people — was felt for a long while ; 
and the transaction brought with it its 
own punishment and curse. France 
has scarcely recovered from the blow 
to this day. No one can tell how much 
more prosperous she might have been, 
if she had retained so great a multitude 
of virtuous, active > and intelligent citi- 
zens, who could not fail to diffuse 
knpwledge and good morals among 
their fellow subjects. It is certain that 
other nations, who received them hos- 
pitably, derived no small advantage 
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from their skill in manufactures and 
arts. They carried them among the 
Germans, who were less expert in them ; 
and even England owes to them several 
branches of trade and commerce, which 
continue to this day to add to our 
prosperity. » 

The descendants of those banished 
French Protestants are now living in 
London and other places; and are, 
generally, a very acute, sensible, and 
well-behaved people ; rather superior in 
their manners to persons of the same 
station in life. They have chapels, in 
which divine worship is carried on in 
the French language ; and their pastors 
are, frequently, procured from Geneva 
and Switzerland. Not many of them 
have arrived at great eminence; but 
one man must not be overlooked, who 
has distinguished himself greatly fey 
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his talents and humanity. Sir Samuel 
Romilly is a descendant of the banished 
Protestants of France. As a lawyer, 
and as a senator, he has acquired a re- 
nown that will never die; and there is 
little doubt of his attaining, in time, if 
not to the highest preferment in his 
profession, at least to the highest repu- 
tation which its honourable practice can 
bestow. 

In our voyage, we cannot help being 
reminded of such "talesof other times," 
from which we may derive the most 
important instruction. This, that we 
have now dwelled on, should teach us 
kindness and candour towards all men, 
however they may differ from us. Their 
religious opinions can do little harm ; 
but persecution of them would render 
them miserable, and ourselves hard- 
hearted and criminal ; while the con* 
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sequences, on all sides, would be disas- 
trous and fatal. This part of France 
is, to the friends of civil and religious 
liberty, more deserving of observation 
than others, and especially the city 
which we are considering. 

Nantes brings to our recollection 
some transactions of modern times also, 
which fill us with horror. These were 
df a political nature, and should teach 
us the value of moderation . and kind- 
ness towards those who differ from us 
in matters of a civil, as well as religious 
nature. The miserable inhabitants of 
the city and neighbourhood were put 
to death in the most cruel manner that 
malice and ferocity could invent, by 
the agents of a monster, who deluged 
France with blood, during the ferment 
of the late revolution. Such a name as 
that of Robespierre should not find a 
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place in our voyage, were it not that it 
deserves to be handed down, if possible, 
to thejatest posterity, with detestation* 
Little or no reason was assigned for 
the abominable murders committed at 
Nantes. The utmost crime of the 
hapless people was a difference in 
opinion from that of the despot and 
his creatures, and a hatred of his san- 
guinary tyranny. For this, they were 
drowned in the Loire by scores at a 
time, because the guillotine performed 
its office too slowly* It makes one's 
blood run cold to read the account of 
thehorriddeeds here perpetrated. — Oh, 
how dearly have the French paid for 
the excesses which accompanied their 
efforts to shake off the yoke of slavery, 
and to acquire the rights of freemen ! 
They have Med m the attempt, and 
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have, hitherto, only changed their 
masters. 

Who knows, if the Edict of Nantes 
had fiever been revoked, and if the Pro- 
testants had remained in their country, 
whether the Christian spirit of Protest- 
antism might not have checked the fe- 
rocity of the Revolution ? Perhaps the 
House of Bourbon owes its late calami- 
ties to their own cruelty and impolicy 
in that instance. It is certain that they 
fell by the fury of that religious party 
whom they once rendered triumphant. 
— At all events, the spirit of Christia- 
nity was absent when religious intoler- 
ance annulled the far-famed Edict; and 
when civil intolerance shed the blood of 
the inhabitants of Nantes. Both are 
dreadful evils, and should not be enter- 
tained by any that would prove friends 
to the human race. Opinions should 
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be free, and they would be harmless, if 
men would cherish principles of kind- 
ness, and observe the rules of good mo- 
rals. Immorality is a fit object of cor- 
rection, and deserves the serious atten- 
tion of individuals and of states. 



*„. PART VIII. 



From Nantes to Bourdeaux; Battle of Poi criers; 
Isle of RhS ; Duke of Buckingham. 

All this coast, from the Loire to the 
Garonne, was, in ancient times, inha- 
bited by the Santones, and other inferior 
tribes, who are thought to be the first 
intabitants of the whole country, driven 
tdrnis extremity by more powerful in- 
vaders. — Somewhat inland, is the city 
of Poictiers, which has its name from 
the PictoneSy who once lived in that vi- 
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cinity. It is rendered very notable by 
the victory gained near it by the Black 
Prince, son of our Edward the Third, 
over the French army. ' But victories 
abroad serve little good purpose, and 
produce only expense of blood and trea- 
sure. England retains none of the eon- . 
quests of those days j and the province - 
of Gascony is as compact a portion of* 
the French empire as any other part of ** 
that land* 

The Isle of Rh& and the city of Ro- 
chelle thbuld not be passed over with- 
out notice. The Protestants, in the 
reign of Louis the Thirteenth, made a 
desperate defence here against the 
whole power of the monarchy. The 
English afforded them a left-halmed 
kind of assistance, under the Duke ef 
Buckingham, but returned from the 
attempt with considerable disgrace. — 
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It was thought that a second expedi- 
tion, which the Duke was on the point 
of conducting to the relief of the be- 
sieged citizens, might have proved 
more effectual. But he was assassinated, 
at Portsmouth, by one Felton, before 
he embarked. In event, the city was 
reduced by the Gallic forces ; the re- 
volters were punished for defending 
themselves against their oppressors ; 
their power was then broken, and after- 
wards finally destroyed by the revoca- 
tion, already mentioned, of the law 
which granted them a toleration. 

We are now opposite one of the 
most important rivers of France, which 
is the Garonne. At the mouth of this 
river is a department called the Gironde. 
During the French revolution, a party 
had the name of Girondists given them, 
because some of its leaders were from 
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this department. They seem to haVe 
been the best men that rose into notice, 
during the whole of that convulsion. 
However, they were nearly all sacrificed 
by the jealousy and ferocity of the mon- 
ster, Robespierre, who got into his own 
hands, for a time, the whole power of 
government The Girondists were Re- 
publicans, or averse from a government 
by kings. Whatever their errors might 
be, they were well-meaning, and cer- 
tainly did not deserve persecution. 
They all died bravely, and like honest 
men. 

The city of Bourdeaux is some way 
up the river. It is a noble place, and 
well situated for commerce. It is par- 
ticularly fitted for trade with America 
and the West Indies, and also with the 
Mediterranean sea. For there is a fa- 
mous canal, called the canal of Lan« 
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guedoc, or the Royal canal, which joins 
that sea with the Garonne, and by it, 
with the Atlantic. — Under a better 
government, Bourdeaux would, proba- 
bly, be very flourishing. It has been 
flourishing even under a bad govern- 
ment. At present it languishes, like 
most of the trading towns of that na- 
tion, because two things are wanting, 
without which no people can much 
prosper. There is a want of public 
tranquillity, and of public liberty. With 
one of them much might be done, as 
among us, though we Are so frequently 
at war. ' The absence of both> as in 
France, strikes at the root of national 
welfare, and cannot fail to afflict the 
people with great difficulty and distress. 
From Bourdeaux comes the wine 
that is called Claret, of which the 
English were once very fond, as the 
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Irish still are. Port wine has super- 
seded it for a long while, in this is- 
land. 



PART IX. 

- Remarks on the South of France. 

This southern part of France is very 
beautiful, healthful, and fertile. *The 
vine grows here in the fields, and the 
olive tree is so fruitful, that the oil 
made of it constitutes the chief wealth 
of the inhabitants, especially* towards 
the Mediterranean. Indeed, during 
the rest of our voyage, we shall not be 
far from countries that may be called 
fairy lands, covered with vines, with 
olive yards, and orange 'groves. But 
their natural advantages are more than 
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balanced by their moral and civil con- 
dition. Ignorance and slavery reign 
triumphant among them. 

Our own country has also many na- 
tural advantages, but cannot be com- 
pared, in that respect, with many others, 
except on account of its insular situa- 
tion. However, the blessings of liberty, 
civil and religious, and of knowledge,— 
which is likely to be diffused among all 
classes by the diffusion of the Bible, 
and by the establishment of schools 
supported by voluntary contributions, 
— render us more prosperous and more 
happy than any other people, except 
the inhabitants of America, which will, 
probably, become the first country in 
the world, on all accounts. . We do not 
envy you, on the continent, your 
" vine covered hills and gay regions." 
But we wish you all happiness, and 
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Would rejoice to know that you pos- 
sessed all our privileges, and all your 
own. 

' Bayonne is the last place of conse- 
quence on this side of France. In this 
vicinity our army has had many a san- 
guinary contest with our neighbours, 
whose country we had invaded from 
Spain. But it is painful to dwell on 
subjects which remind us of " thou*- 
sands slain," especially when we reflect 
that our own countrymen have fallen in 
great numbers, to no apparent good 
purpose. The English are prompt to 
go to war, but they have never known 
how to choose a proper time to end it, 
or to end it with honor and wisdom. 

In this room, our minds are " tuned 

to harmony," and we must sigh sin- 

cerely for the continuance of peace. 

Young people yet scarcely know what 

ifaffpns, as they have Ueaidftom their 
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birth of little but the war. Oh ! that 
the experiment might be tried of a sys- 
tem of peace, that we might, at least, 
know the difference ! What an opening 
does the extended business of this na- 
tion offer to our young men, whose fa- . 
milies, in a time of war, are at a loss 
how to dispose of them ! Activity and 
talents would find a prospect, of un- 
bounded extent,* a field that would ex- 
ercise them to their utmost powers. It 
is in a state of peace that we can expect 
benevolence and humanity to prevail, 
which are checked and enfeebled in a 
state of warfare. We should then hear 
of shedding blood with horror, while^ 
in time of contention, we read of battles, 
where thousands aye destroyed, as w$ 
do a common tale, and are anxious for 

• 

news, though we know that it must be 
news of devastation. 

i 2 
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Farewell, France, for some time* 
Thy inhabitants are thoughtless, and 
vain, and good-natured. Had circum- 
stances permitted us, we should be glad 
to land on thy shores, and to partake 
innocently of thy mirth and gaiety. 
Misfortunes do not deeply affect thee, 
because thou art too giddy to dwell on 
{hem long. Prosperity elevates thee 
to the utmost height 'of gladness and 
enjoymenf . What an enviable people ! 
They want nothing but rest and liber- 
ty to render them the delight of the 
human race. As they are, they are 
interesting. Alas! much is yet wanting 
to render them all that they might be. 

We now turn to graver personages, 
who have, however, their peculiar ex- 
cellencies and defects, which it will be 
our business to ascertain. 
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PART X; 

Conversation of the Travellers respecting the 

Pyrenees* 

The children speak. 

u Oil! what magnificent hills are 
those in the distance ! see, Charles, 
they are covered with snow, now in the 
month of May." 

44 Hills do you call them, my sister ? 
They are mountains. You do not see 
the tops of them, or you cannot dis- 
tinguish them from the sky." 

What ape they called ? » 

What ! do not you know that the 
boundary between France and Spain 
is Called the Pyrenees, EKza ? They 
extend all the way from this sea; on 

i ^ 
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which we. are sailing, to th^e Mediter- 
ranean, 200 or 250 miles;" ~ 

" And is there no valley, or opening, 
between them any where ?" 

cc No, not properly any opening, 
Lucy. There are greater and less ele- 
vations, and gorges of frightful depth,, 
at intervals. You might call them 
openings and divisions, any where else. 
But the whole of these mountains is, 
so to say, raised to the clouds, and 
the intervals are but like the spaces 
between the threads in a ball of cotton. 
There are, however, about four passes, 
through which, with great toil, travel- 
lers may penetrate." 

" Then, Snowdon and Plimlimmon, 
of which we have heard such wonders, 
are not to be compared to them." 

" No, even their height is far less 
considerable, and they are detached, 

7 
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and extend only a few miles. But 
the Pyrenees are one continued ridge, 
stretched out for hundreds of miles/' 

". Qh dear, what a. causeway in the 
heaven they would make for some 
mighty giant that could step from peak 
to peak, over all the gaps, and dens, 
and gorges, making even the Pyrenees 
to tremble under his ponderous tread ! 
Such as that Enceladus we have read 
of, whom the poets pretended to have 
been buried under Mount iEtna ; and 
at whose change of posture, under the 
weight of the mountain, earthquakes 
were produced, while torrents of burn- 
ing lava issued from his mouth. But 
have these Pyrenees been ever ex- 
amined? Has any one ascended to 
their summit, or walked on their sides 
from Bayonne to Perpignan ?" 

No, not any one man ; life would 
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not be long enough to explore them, 
in every part. But the shepherds, and 
robbers, and smugglers, who traverse, 
them, have, probably, gone at different 
times to every part of them, as scarcely 
any portion of the Pyrenees is inacces- 
sible, like some places of the Alps/* 

" I wish we knew whether any 
living creatures are to be found in 
them. Papa, will you indulge us with 
a short account of the inhabitants of 
the Pyrenees ?" 

The Father. It is said that some 
robbers live in the recesses of these 
stupendous mountains, who plunder 
the travellers that may happen to pass 
over them or near them j and who 
make predatory incursions on the pea- 
sants that dwell on their sides below.— 
As Guernsey and Jersey are a resort 
^fr smugglQrs, betweqifc TJt&ofcfc «&. 
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England ; so, between France and 
Spain, are the Pyrenees, for the same 
sort of people, who carry on a contra- 
band trade, in spite of the laws of both 
countries. — -Poor shepherds, also, in the » 
summer, drive their sheep and goats to 
graze on the green spots to be found, 
here and there, in the valleys that sepa- 
rate the various elevations. — There 
are, besides, wild creatures here, such 
as wolves, shamois, wild goats, foxes, 
and various birds and reptiles ; which 
entice hunters to traverse the moun- 
tains in the summer, when the cold is 
less intense. Most of these creatures 
are now banished from the low and 
cultivated country on each side, and 
find shelter in these deserts ; from 
which hunger often drives them to the 
plains, where they make great havoc 
among the animals, sa& wmSosdm* 
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kill the children. Our own island 
once had wolves in it ; but, because, it 
is an island, and has no great, and im- 
passable, or, rather, difficult, moun- 
tains* like the Pyrennees, the dili* 
gence of the people has exterminated 
them. 

Charles. Hunting the wolf and wild 
boar, and such fierce beasts, must be 
dangerous ; and, yet, I should like to 
try it very well. I would shoot them 
before they reached me; 

Eliza. The very thought of it fright- 
ens,, me. How can you talk about 
liking it ? I could fancy that I see 
you-^-I am almost afraid to say what 
— torn in pieces by those hideous and 
savage things. 

Father. Courage is very proper and 

very necessary on occasion. We should 

bave sufficient presence oi tohdA. to 
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face danger, if we marmot flee from it. 
But it is not necessary to seek danger. 
Indeed, 1 look upon the sports, which 
are too generally sought by hunters, 
as no proof of courage, for the animals, 
which they worry, are harmless. It is 
cruelty to torment them, and courage 
and cruelty are almost incompatible. 
Of the two kinds, I prefer the danger* ■ 
ous sports ; for there is some " noble 
daring' 5 in them, and the destruction 
of mischievous things is useful. But 
it is riot necessary to go in quest of 
what is dangerous. When we are 
forced on it by necessity, or strongly 
induced by manifest convenience and 
advantage, we should acquit ourselves 
manfully, for our safety lies then in 
firmness and resolution. To watf, which 
is hunting mankind, I am a &<e£ids5k 
enemy, because I do not\msm <QmX/*?r> 
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ever necessary. We ought to sacri- 
fice much, rather than engage in it ; 
but, if every thing that renders life 
dear be at stake— It will, however, be 
time enough to talk of that extreme 
casd when it happens. I cannot tell 
that I have met an instance, in history, 
that appeared to be exactly of that 
nature, though I know that many 
strong and pointed examples can be 
produced. The life of man is too valu- 
able to be thrown away for a trifle ; 
and, perhaps, we should have more 
scruple to sacrifice the worst than the 
best man, because, as Christians, we 
believe in another world ; and I have 
not learned the Russian doctrine, taught 
by priests for the benefit of governors, 
that every one who dies in battle, goes 
to heaven. It is to be hoped, that 
neither Russian barbarity nor Russian 
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principles of religion will ever be in- 
troduced into our country, which pros- 
pers under far different and far better 
maxims. Let the principles of Chris- 
tianity furnish us with our rule of 
conduct.*' 



PART XL 

Province of Biscay, in Spain; Story of a young 
Merchant of Bilboa. 

After coasting along this Province / 
of Biscay some way, we may land at 
Bilboa, for the sake of some rest and 
refreshment. We are in alliance with 
Spain, as I wish we were with all the 
world. Let us observe this map of 
that country, for we cannot entirely 
forget that we are still by the Jire*$ide 9 
although we sometimes speak as if we 
you !• x 
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were present at the scenes which we 
describe. 

There are, in this neighbourhood, 
but few places of note. — ik. Jean de 
Luz is in France, Fontarabia in Spain, 
near the frontier. — St. Sebalxian is fa- 
mous for a late bloody siege, and Pam- 
pluna is some way inland. — Fontarabia, 
or, rather, Roncevalles, in this neigh- m 
bourhood, is celebrated for a great 
battle, fought by Charlemagne against 
the Moors near it. The story is greatly 
mixed with romance ; but it is certain 
that many, especially of " his Peerage, 
fell," on that occasion. At your lei- 
sure you may read the account* 

Bilboa, at which we are now arrived - 9 
seems to be a respectable place. At 
one time, the people of this place car- 
ried on a brisk trade with Norwich, 
and London, and Exeter,* especially 
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the last. They did most of the busi- 
ness by commission ; that is, goods 
were consigned to persons here by the 
merchants in England, at so much al- 
lowance per cent, to them, for selling 
them and collecting the money. 

A merchant's son, of this town, near 
thirty years of age, went to France at 
the beginning of the Revolution, ar- 
rived at Paris, and saw there the en- 
thusiasm of the people for liberty. He 
proceeded thence to Rouen, in Nor- 
mandy, where he remained many 
months on a friendly visit to one of 
the chief merchants. 

To a Biscayan, the name of liberty 
was precious, because the Biscayaus 
had never submitted to the yoke of 
Spanish despotism. The king of Spain 
was not King, but Lord, of Biscay, 
and could legally impose no taxes on 

k 2 
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the inhabitants without the consent of 
the States. The King signified his 
wishes to that assembly, who generally 
complied with them. Their liberty, 
however, was certainly more owing to 
the connivance of the government, 
than to their own ability to maintain it. 
But they enjoyed various important 
privileges, with which they were satis- 
fied.— A Biscayan ever called himself 
a freeman, and even a nobleman. A 
maid-servant, if she considered herself 
not properly used, would exclaim to 
her mistress, " I cannot put up with 
this ; I am noble as well as you." The 
government admitted this claim so far, 
I believe, as to confer posts in the navy 
on Biscayans, who had among them no 
order of nobility, properly speaking ; 
while none but nobles, of other pro- 
vinces,, could hold such situations. 
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The- young merchant of Biscay 
could not, therefore, learn the lesson 
of civilliberty in France, for he had 
been taught it from his youth. But, 
from French books, and from conver- 
sation at the house of his host, ait 
Rouen, he learnt the principles of re- 
ligkros liberty ; for the free Biscayans 
were, on that subject, in the same 
depth of ignorance with the whole Pe- 
ninsula. Yet, although he adopted the 
Protestant maxim, " that all men ought 
to be allowed to worship God accord- 
ing to their consciences/* he never 
doubted the truth of the Catholic re- 
ligion, in which he had been educated, 
or its infallibility, and necessity to 
salvation. 

lie, at length, put in execution his 
original plan of visiting England, where 
his mind was destined to undergo a 

& S 
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further advance in these liberal senti- 
ments. He soon, from intercourse 
with some intelligent English mer- 
chants, came to think that men should 
not, only be allowed to judge for 'them- 
selves, but that it is their duty so to 
do. Hence he was led to examine. 
He ventured to inquire, and he ven- 
tured to dotibt the truth of the doc- 
trines of the church of Rome. His 
views became altogether Protestant, 
and, in no long time, he began to 
believe that the scriptures, which he 
made his guide, gave no countenance 
to most of the fundamental tenets of 
his religion. In short, he proved a 
most liberal and enlightened Pro- 
testant, with much more knowledge of 
the subject than thousands who have 
had the happiness to be brought up in 
Protestant principles. 
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The time arrived, however, for his 
return home ; he was much alarmed, 
declaring that his own father, if he 
should find that he had forsaken the 
Catholic faith, would, assuredly, think 
it his duty to accuse him to the Inqui- 
sition. He carefully left behind, in 
England, every book that could excitQ 
suspicion at home. His plan was, to 
comply on his return with all the forms 
of the religion of his country, and even 
to go to a convent for a season ; if that 
penance should be enjoined him by 
way of purification, after residing so 
long among Heretics. What could he 
do? His fortune was at stake, and 
his family, and connections. He had 
to choose between banishment, and 
concealment of his sentiments, and 
death. It was a hard case, which none, 

in other circumstances, can plead as a 
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justification of easy compliance in mat- 
ters of religion. — Such was Spain at no- 
distant period, sunk to the lowest 
depth of superstition and ignorance— 
Sueh, unhappily, is Spain at this day.! 
Its late revplutionary struggle has 
closed with the restoration of its King, 
and the re-establishment and confirms- 
tion of its slavery, and of the Inqui- 
sition. 

The language spoken here is not 
Spanish, though all the wealthier inha- 
bitants are acquainted with that tongue. 
They appear to speak a dialect of the 
Welsh, or Celtic. The Celts certainly 
lived, formerly, about the river Ebro, 
and were called Celtiberi and Cantabrir 
The Biscayans, are, probably, de- 
scended from the same stock. A strong 
presumption in favour of what they 
assert, — that they have x*w« \»w 
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subdued, — is, that their ancient speech 
is still retained by them. 

These Biscayans are a lively and 
hospitable people. If we may judge 
from what we have heard of the Spa- 
niards, these are not much like them, 
but resemble the French and Eng- 
lish much more. With such a cha- 
racter, though the Inquisition is re- 
stored, they may become enlightened 
and liberal ; at the same time, there 
does not seem, at present, to be any 
inclination entertained by them to give 
up their old religion. — People must 
have time, and some courage, to aban- 
don religious principles which they 
have been made to believe, from their 
infancy, not only to be true, but to be 
necessary to their salvation. At every 
step, we find reason to admire the better 
pr/flcipleswhichpreva^ 
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try. We must confess, however, tbafc 
the miserable termination of their e£* 
forts for a free government, under the 
unworthy Ferdinand, for whom they 
have largely shed their blood, leaves 
but faint hopes of the* improvement 
and happiness of the Spaniards, of 
eveiy Province, 



PART XII. 

Coast of Spain and Portugal, from Bilboa to 
Lisbon ; Convention of C intra. 

Now, if we were really on the coast 
of Spain* in the month of May, we 
should find the heat of the climate 
beginning to incommode us, in spite of 
the sea breezes. Let us fancy our- 
selves, as much as possible, making a 
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voyage of pleasure and information, 
and forget that we are at home, with 
the snow, in January, many inches 
deep on the ground. By that means, 
our satisfaction will be doubled, for, to 
a sense of >safety, will be added the 
lively idea of the scenes which a view 
of other countries and people present. 

Well, the heat on land renders it 
pleasant to embark, once more, on the 
ocean, or rather the Bay. TTiere are 
few places to interest us on all this 
coast till we arrive at Ferrol and Co- 
runna. 

The course of our voyage is changed 
at Cape Ortegal, and we sail', instead 
of due west, nearly south. — Ferrol is 
a harbour of great consequence, and 
a considerable part of the Spanish fleet 
is usually stationed there.-— The chief 
Spanish packets to England sail from 
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Corunna, which the English call, by 
corruption, the Groyne. There, also, 
Sir John Moore fought the battle in 
which he fell, after which the army 
took its departure for England, to rest 
from its fatigues. The enemy honored 
the general with a handsome monu- 
ment, a testimony to his character 
equally creditable to those who paid, 
and to him who received it. We do 
not land here, as th^re is nothing that 
particularly calls for our attention, and 
our time is limited, though we travel 
to please ourselves. ' 

Cape Finisterre is remarkable for 
being one of the most western points 
of- the continent of Europe. Ireland 
and Spain are nearly in the same longi- 
tude on the west side. 

. We shall view Oporto, in Portugal, 
at a disj|tffetinly, mentioning merely 
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"that it is a place of considerable trade 
with England, and one from which 
Port wine is brought, called so, by a 
little corruption, from that city. 

Portugal runs all the way, on this 
coast, from the river Minho to the 
Guadiana,which separates itfrom Spain. 
On the east these two kingdoms are 
divided by almost imaginary bounda- 
ries, though some hills and rivers oc- 
casionally serve to distinguish them. 
The Portuguese have been long con- 
nected with England from mutual in* 
terest : — the English afford them pro- 
tection from their neighbours, the 
Spaniards, who are more powerful than 
they j — and the trade with Portugal is 
very advantageous to us in return. 

You see Cape Roca, which is cer- 
tainly more to the west than any other 
part of the Continent At the city of 

VOL. h 1, 
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Cintra, cot far from it, a convention 
was entered into by $otae of our Ge- 
nerals, with the French army which 
had invaded Portugal, and was in pos- 
session of it Our countrymen, at 
home* were displeased with that con- 
vention. Yet it should seem that it 
was a very wise, if it were not a very 
spirited, measure. A *hole kingdom 
was gained by it, almost without a 
blow. It might, otherwise, have cost 
us much blood. Indeed, it is a matter 
of some doubt whether it could have 
been otherwise obtained at All, because, 
if an obstinate defence had followed 
our rejection of the terms* the French 
ruler might have come in time to re- 
lieve his army from its peril \ and, had 
that happened, . we might not have ac- 
quired a firm footing in the Peninsula, 
and our successes uai Spain alight have 
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been effectually prevented. — We should 
always reflect before we pronounce a 
peremptory judgment. 

• Let us now make directly for Lisbon, 
the capital of Portugal, where we shall 
And it pleasant to refresh ourselves be- 
fore we proceed further on, our voyage. 
Perhaps we may take a trip to Madrid,, 
and direct the master to Conduct the 
ship to Cadiz to meet us. 



PART XIII. 

Lisbon; Customs and Character of the 

Portuguese. 

It cannot fail to strike us that, in 
this capital of Portugal, there is a host 
of priests, monks, and persons at- 
tached to the ecclesiastical order. . It 
is impossible not to suspect that they 

L2 
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spend their lives with little comfort to 
themselves, or advantage to others. 
They swarm m every house, and in 
every street. That their number is too 
great appears plainly from their idle 
way of passing their time. 

The onions and several other vege- 
tables, that are exposed to sale in the 
market, are fine, and even admirable ; 
yet we could scarcely eat them, on ac- 
count of the dirtiness of the people 
who have them to sell. Indeed, streets, 
houses, and inhabitants, have one com- 
mon character, and seem to be fitted 
for each other. — The dress of the men 
and women would not be inelegant, if 
they did not unite together such incon- 
gruous things. You no sooner begin 
to admire a handsome cloak, than you 
are disgusted with- spying under it 
dirtjdflk^ or something tattered or 




\ 
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miserably patched. This seems to pre* 
vail among all conditions, for we have- 
not been able to observe one person 
who did not exhibit something or cither 
of this nature. As far as we have ob~* 
served them, we do not much fancy 
the people of Lisbon, or the Portu- 
guese in general. Their want of clean* 
liness occasions such disagreeable smells 
about the city, as would-be injurious 
to foreigners, who, however, in- the 
country around, find the sweetest air, 
by which invalids are often restored to 
perfect health.— It is said, that these, 
people are almost as great assassins, aft 
the Italians. 

But we must not be unjustly severe 
upon thein, or be influenced, by pre- 
judice in our opinion. Their appear* 
ance- is the effect of their poverty, 
ajid bow tma tfaae he otherwise the* 

l 3 
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poor, who have ever been the slaves of- 
no very gentle tyrants in church and 
state? They are, certainly, good-na- 
tured, and attached to our country- 
men. If they be lazy, yet they are 
sober and frugal, and the same causes, 
— their slavery and their climate,-— 
produce both effects. Intemperance 
is the vice of cold regions. Inactivity 
is that of people who live nearer the 
sun.— Instruction and a good govern, 
ment, with better views of religion, 
would improve the virtues, and correct 
the defects and vices of all nations; 
and difference of climate, with proper 
management, would not effect so great 
a difference, as we see, in the charac- 
ters and habits of individuals and of 
nations. 

What a contrast there is here in 
every thing! Such apparent riches. 
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and abject poverty; such fine churches* 
and, occasionally, such fine private 
mansions or palaces, such convents and 
monasteries ; and, close by them, such 
hovels as savage Indians could scarcely 
occupy ! Indeed, it is said that a vast 
crowd have no houses at all, but lie 
down, at night, where they can, and 
support themselves, in the day, no one 
knows how. It certainly is well that 
they want so little. A piece of bread, 
and an onion, and a little water, form 
their whole support. They seldom see 
a glass of wine or a bit of meat. How* 
ever they do not eagerly covet them.' 

The Portuguese make very good 
soldiers, under the command of British 
officers, though they, usually, prove 
miserable under their own. The rea- 
son is obvious. The condition of aa 
English soldier, to which they are ad- 
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mitted, is one of freedom and of plenty 
to such a poor slave as a Portugal- 
man ; he becomes more than contented 
with it ; he is even cheerful and 
happy, and therefore submits to disci- 
pline, and does his duty with . energy 
and zeaL 

An Englishman, on the contrary,, 
feels all the mortification arising from 
the toil and slavery of a military life : 
and yet he also is a good soldier. His 
submission to discipline arises from re- 
flection, while the pwr Portuguese 
submits to it from a sense of present 
enjoyment. The one recollects that 
he has a country worthy of attaining 
to glory, by his means, and that he 
may yet partake of its freedom and of 
its prosperity. The other cherishes 
his actual good fortune, and endea- 
vours to merit a continuance of it; hav- 
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ing before him the prospecfcof return to 
his wants and his slavery, if he should 
not meet death in the field, or if he. 
should, by misconduct, be dismissed to 
his own home. 

The Nobles of this land seem to 
possess little worth, both as to attain- 
ments and morals. It is expected of 
sueh persons that they should rise to 
something of an equality with their 
order, in other countries, as they pos- 
sess, with due prudence, even here, 
ample means of comfort and know- 
ledge. But such is the effect of des- N 
potism and of religious bigotry, espe- 
cially in a warm climate, that, while 
the passions acquire force and fierce- 
ness, indolence, mother respects, reigns 
triumphant. There are few motives 
of exertion, and education is conducted 
by priests *, who can teach but what 
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they know, -and wkp have an interest 
in repressing all improvement. A good 
education, under any circumstances, 
might stimulate men to acquire infor- 
mation. That only spring to activity 
is wanting here, where bigotry has so- 
vereign sway. In the absence of exces- 
sive bigotry, education, in other coun- 
tries that are even under despotic rule, 
has produced learning, and taste, and 
refinement. Unqualified bigotry, in 
Portugal, has left the nobility th^ni^ 
selves in a state of stupidity, and ig- . 
norance, and vice. 

Few toen can be called lettered here, 
and ages have witnessed but rare ex- 
amples of men of any distinction, for: 
acquirements or talents, in this king- 
dom. Portugal, it is true, can boast 
of one poet, Camoens, if not more ; 
but this merely proves that bigotry 
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cannot extinguish passion* nor ignd- 
ranee genius* nor slavery imagination. 
Barbarians haver "tlreir poets. Barba- 
rians, however, cannot boa'st #f scho- 
lars and phikfeftphers. Nature is equal 
to the production of. the first j art and 
nature must unite to produce the 
others* : .. 

* Whoever visits this capital should, 
by all means, see the aqueduct in its 
neighbourhood. It is a Roman work, 
worthy ©f the power and magnificence 
of that mighty empire. Several stu- 
pendous structures of the same nature 
are found in countries subdued by the 
arms <tf that state, of which few are 
superior to that in th<* vicinity of Lis- 
bon. Tf*Me Aqueducts were designed 
-to* ce&Vey water across vaHies, froth 
ene Ml to another, to supply cities 
that had & scarcity erf that article, 
a 
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Hence it is clear that the Romans, 
while displaying great excellence in 
the arts, were not equally versed in 
science. They knew not that water 
will rise to its level at both ends of a 
pipe ; otherwise they would have em- 
ployed pipes instead of such costly 
buildings, by which they would have 
effected their purpose more complete- 
ly, and at little comparative expense. 

This is all we can say of the capital 
of Portugal, except that we are ac- 
commodated miserably at our lodging, 
where we can scarcely venture to eat 
for filth, or to sleep for ■ The 

trim of the servants and of the rooms, 
the hue of the linen, on our table and 
in our beds, teach us a good lesson. 
That we may not meet with such in- 
conveniences in future, we must take 
our servants and linen with us, at what- 
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ever expense. — When we set otki*;p* 
did not expect to be free from eMf 
thing disagreeable, though we did ttfi 
foresee the extent of the troubles which 
we should have to encounter. But we 
are not cast down or unhappy. We 
have resources, in our own minds, that 
render us safe from real discomfort. 
Miserable are they who cannot find 
their happiness in themselves ! 



PART XIV. 

Run to Cadiz; Spanish Character* 

WiiEN we thought of visiting Madrid, 
and of joining our ship at Cadiz, we 
little suspected tioW sferiotis ' the* at- 
tempt tf ouM be. We had llbty ort Stt- 

VOL. I. M 
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tfng^qff from England, prepared for 
iujph a journey by lajid j by means of 
jjyst-chaises, stage-coaches, and mail- 
coaches, i% would not there have been 
a ; very difficult undertaking. But,. 
here, it is otherwise. The road is 
hilly, and, to us, English, horrible. 
The distance, which is above three 
hundred miles, becomes formidable- 
with such wretched carriages as this 
country supplies ; or on the backs of 
mules, which, in Spain and Portugal, 
are substituted in place of horses. On 
these accounts, and that there may 
be no embarrassment about the mutual 
meeting of our ship and ourselves, at 
Cadiz, we will forego the advantage 
of a visit to the capital of the Spanish 
monarchy. 

. This is to be the less regretted, be- 
cauoe we shall have an oppot\AX\atoj of 
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observing the Spanish character at 
the former city ; and it is said that 
the Spanish character is .every where 
much the same* Even time has pro- 
duced but little effect on, it, as the 
common people still are nearly the 
same as they were in the days of Cer- 
vantes, according to his description of 
them in Don Quixote. The Nobles, 
indeed, are said to haVe wofully dege- 
nerated; among them Spanish honor 
is no longer to be found ; but, on the 
contrary, every base quality that can 
arise from total corruption and partial 
refinement. The people > however, are 
said to be -grave, indeed, and, in ap- 
pearance,: pToud j but also honor- 
able and simple, full of truth and sin- 
cerity, and ardent in friendship as well 
as devotion. 

Bidding adieu to omVwA Sxve*£sa> ^ 

^ «2. 
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Lisbon, we now "fall down the Tagus, 
to resume our voyage on the ocean.— 
Nothing very remarkable courts our 
observation on this coast, except Cape 
St. Vincent, which, on account of a 
naval victory obtained in its vicinity, 
has given to Sir John Jervis, the com- 
mander on that occasion, the title of 
Lord St. Vincent, a reward fully me- 
rited by his skill and gallantry. — We 
notice the Guadiana, which empties 
itself into the Gulf of Cadiz, merely 
because that river forms a boundary 
between Spain and Portugal. 

We are now safely arrived at the 
most celebrated sea-port, or naval sta- 
tion, in Spain, and would examine it 
carefully, if the time would permit. 

Cadiz stands on an island, and is 
separated, by a narrow channel, from 
the province pf Andalusia, on the 
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main land. The entrance into it is 
guarded by two famous forts, called 
the Puntals. — There is a naval and 
commercial air about this place, and ' 
a degree of life and activity, that 
render the gravity of the people very 
interesting. We may perceive that 
we are among a different people from 
the Portuguese, by a somewhat greater 
attention to cleanliness ; by increased 
formality ; and by an evident national 
rivalry and contempt of them.— Even 
in this active place priests and monks 
abound, and superstition is really so 
excessive, as to put our utmost candor 
on the stretch. But, though we can- 
not help a temporary feeling of disgust, 
our principles are not shaken. We 
Will be just. ' 

The Spanish women w walfc with a 
grace, decision; and firmness that we 

Vi S 
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have no where else witnessed. Jea* 
lousy appears to have been banished 
from this country, while it still retains 
considerable power in Portugal.— -Oh, 
what might be done for this country by 
knowledge and liberty! An infan- 
tine dawn of both seemed to appear 
lately, and a Cortez had been assem- 
bled. The Inquisition had been abo- 
lished, and the feudal system, in some 
measure; But the Spaniards did not 
much understand these matters, and 
proceeded much like children, with 
regard both to liberty and religion. 
Their new constitution, which pos- 
sessed many good points, did not pre- 
tend to allow liberty of* conscience. 

Alas! That constitution has been 
overturned by the King. The cause, 
which the Spaniards and all Europe 
spoke of as menaced by the French, has 
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been effectually destroyed by the re- 
turn of that Prince whose restoration 
formed a material branch, as they be* 
lieved, of that cause. They do not 
appear, however, to have very ad- 
dently espoused it. When it fell, they 
scarcely made any effort in its favor. 
We can hardly decide whether we 
ought most to pity or despise them) 
and whether our contempt is most de» 
served by the nation or its Monarch. 
Is this the end of all your far famed 
attempt, unhappy people ! 

Yet in many respects, this is an 
interesting people, far more estimable 
than the Portuguese. The latter have 
not so much as talked of freedom, of 
any species ; contenting themselves 
with their slavery, and its conse- 
quences, ignorance and misery. The 
former bayp good feelings as we afp 
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disposed to think, and want only that 
they should be rightly directed. Time, 
however, is still necessary to form an 
opinion of the Spaniards, and especially 
of what they will be. We have seen 
enough to 'know that they are grave, 
honorable, superstitious, full of fine 
feeling, once desiring to be free, and 
perhaps, notwithstanding late appear- 
ances, meriting freedom. But we 
must leave them with only our best 
wishes. 



PART XV. 

From Cadiz to Constantinople; Countries on 
both sides of the Mediterranean, in Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. 

Soon after we quit Cadiz, we enter 

V 

the Mediterranean by the Straits of 
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, Our course will be, in 
future, almost due west, till we ar» 
rive at Constantinople. 

Very early in our voyage, we arrive 
at Cape Trafalgar, near which Lord 
Nelson obtained a signal Victory over 
the combined fleet of France and Spain. 
The battle takes its name from that 
Cape, and proved fatal to the British 
Commander, on whose family our 
nation has conferred great wealth and 
distinguished honors on account of his 
glorious achievement. This is very 
right, as long as our countrymen think 
war conducive to national security and 
feme. But when will men begin to 
consider peace as their best interest, 
and those who pursue the arts of 
peace as their greatest benefactors? 

Gibraltar is a fortress . on our left 
hand, which the English have retain* 
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cd for more than a century^ : against 
all the efforts of Spain, It was an 
unfortunate conquest, and has cost us 
a vast effusion of blood and expendi- 
ture of money in the wars, which this 
eye-sore to the proud Hesperians has 
occasioned. It would be happy if our 
government could be well rid of a pos- 
session so invidious, so long and so 
often a bone of contention between 
the two nations. 

We leave Majorca, Minorca, and 
Yvica, on our left hand, as well as 
Sardinia, which gives title to a King, 
and Corsica, the birth-place of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte. — The South of France 
reaches this inland sea, on which we 
sail; and Provence and Marseilles 
might recall to our minds many tran- 
sactions of " the olden times,", if we 
could visit them. But our voyage 
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has been slow, and we must repress 
our curiosity, or we shall find the 
summer spent before we arrive at our 
destination. 

• Let us keep both sides of the Medi- 
terranean in view, as we proceed, 
which is easy to us, voyagers on maps, 
and travellers in the parlour. On the 
left, are Spain, France, Italy, Elba, 
Sicily, Malta, the Gulf of Venice,, 
formerly called the Adriatic j then we 
come to the land of ancient heroes,, 
and arts, and literature, which we. 
would hail with an enthusiasm similar 
to that which seized the ten thousand,, 
as described so grandly by Xenophon, 
when they saw the Black Sea, after, 
so far, completing their retreat from 
Persia. It is impossible to forget their 

shout Of QaXao-cra, <doCkaa<ra, The S^K 

The Sea I which they set up on reack- 
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ing the top of a mountain that gave 
them the first view of it. We seem 
to hear them rend the air with their 
enthusiasm. Greece excites in us a 
Similar enthusiasm, though it be not 
our country, and though it be in- 
teresting, principally, for what it has 
been. 

Hail, country of the arts and muses! 
land of our love and devotion! Birth- 
place of Lycurgus and Solon, of Mil- 
tiades and Leonidas, of Epaminondas 
and Phocion, of Aristides, and So- 
crates, and Plato, and Xenophon 

of poets — of orators— of philosophers 
—of every thing that .could elevate 
man as a Creature ot reason, capable 
of imitating the divinffy ! 

However, w# can scatc6ly iiame 
the phid6s t&tdtired celebrated by 
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racuse, Lacedaemon, Corinth, Athens, 
Thebes, are on our left hand. — Cape 
Metapan, the most southern point of 
ancient Peloponnesus, should not be 
forgotten, because it is the southern 
extremity of Europe. 

Ndr are the places on otir right 
without interest, from either recent 
or ancient occurrences. The Barbary 
coast, in Africa, presents to us the 
Kingdom of Morocco, the govern- 
ments of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. 
Here Carthage stood, and here are 
the first Mahometans that we have ap- 
proached in our voyage. — The in- 
habitants of these coasts are com- 
monly corsairs and pirates, at sea, 
and cruel and vindictive tyrants^ by 
land. 

Egypt, s<* famous in the Bible *£ 
the land in wlndi &ifc <&&&ws**^ 

VOL. I. ^ 
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rael were* sheltered and oppressed, 
occupied part of the right shore of 
this sea.— Beyond Egypt, on the coast 
of the Levant, as the East end of the. 
Mediterranean is called, are, In Asia, 
the land of Canaan and the land of 
the Philistines, both now denominated 
Palestine; here was born the Son of 
God, and here he suffered on the 
cross, and rose. from the dead. To 
recover this country from the Maho- 
metans, the Crusades were instituted, 
which filled all Europe and the East, 
for centuries, with war and devotion, 
and gave occasion to some of the most 
heroic, and most abject, actions of 
which man is capable. 

But we cannot dwell on the events 

which crowd on our minds as we pass. 

these countries, which-, on both sides, 

powerfully excite recoUectVm, nASa 
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they themselves do not so jttstly merit 
survey. Despotism and fanaticism have, 
like a lion, couched on them, and 
woe to him that shall too heedlessly 
approach. 

If we had time, we would call for 
a glass of wine with our countrymen 
at Malta, another foreign possession, 
the retention of which caused us a war 
that lasted more than ten years. — We 
would gladly give the Cretans a call, 
who inhabit the Island of Jupiter and 
of Minos, which is the last of Europe. 
— Cyprus, the first Island assigned 
to Asia, is too remote to expect a 
visit, however fascinating her Groves 
and Temples, dedicated to the God- 
dess of beauty, might once have 
been. 

We are really now directing our 
course through the midst of the ancient 
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iEgean sea, covered with the Cyclades, 
whose exact number is unknown. 
This sea, which is a branch of the 
Mediterranean, i$ now called the Ar- 
chipelago. 

Let us look on each side. At every 
step we discover memorable capes, or 
;sles, pr cities. The interest excited 
almost disqualifies us for observation. 
The mind is not capacious enough to 
take in the rapid succession of objects 
that call for admiration; while it is 
oppressed with a load of regret, sug- 
gested by the reflection, that this land 
of honour and of intellect is now the 
abode of tyranny, and of its effects, 
— wretchedness, and ignorance, and 
despair. • 

At the entrance of the strait called, 

in days of yore, the Hellespont, and 

now, the I)ardanelles,stoo&Tto>^c^ 
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^ brated by Homer and Virgil. The 
narrow stream on which we enter is 
famous for events that were either in 
themselves important, or rendered so 
by the poetic enthusiasm with which 
they were recorded. On one side 
stood Sestos, and Abydos on the other. 
The love of Hero and of Leander, 
one of either city, she of the former, 
in Europe, and he of the latter, in 
Asia, needs not to be mentioned ; nor 
the hapless death of the lover in the 
strait, which his affection to his mis- 
tress induced him to set at defiance. 

The Hellespont also afforded, to 
Xerxes, an easy passage to Greece, 
by means of a bridge of boats that 
was. contrived for a comnmnication be- 
tween thfc two. continents. 

These straits, at present.* are de- 
fended by some NrataS&fck ^^sSwis 

is a 
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forts, which have long been objects of 
contempt to presumptuous Britons. 
But sad experience has proved to us 
how rash our presumption had been. 
Cannons, of extraordinary bore, are 
mounted so as to command the Dar- 
danelles, .from which instruments of 
destruction are thrown balls of marble 
of a size calculated to sink, at once, 
the largest man of war, if they should 
be planted skilfully. An English fleet, 
under the command of Sir John 
Duckworth, having passed up the 
straits without molestation, having 
committed acts of hostility against the 
Turks, and having, in vain, menaced 
Constantinople itself, felt the dreadful 
power of this tremendous artillery. 
Every heart was filled with dismay 
when the mighty masses, the fr%- 
wents o£ rock, were Ymt\e& afc \Vvasfc 
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ships which could bid defiance to com- 
mon means of destruction, but shrank 
from this unequal contest. Fortunate- 
]y, want of skill on the part of the 
Turks, and other causes, allowed our 
fleet to pass without any material 
disaster ; not, however, before one of 
the men of war had an immense mar- 
ble bullet lodged in her side, which 
she brought home, and which is now 
to be seen at Plymouth,— a monument 
of an escape almost miraculous. 

The land, on our left hand, which, 
you see, forms a narrow tongue or 
strip, was called, . formerly, the Cher- 
sonesus of Thrace, and is now in* 
eluded in the district surrounding 
Constantinople, denominated Roma- 
nia or Romelia. — On the other side, 
is Asia Minor, now Natoliau— Re^aoA 
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the straits of the Dardanelles, the 
stream becomes wider, and of consi- 
derable extent, and is dignified with 
the appellation of Sea of Marmora, in 
which are some islands. This was 
anciently 'named Propontis, because 
it is before the Pontus Euxinus, or 
-Black Sea ; such is the signification of 
that word. 

Here we are, at last* in the strait 
of Constantinople, on which the capital 
of the Turkish Empire, the residence 
of the Grand Seignior, is situated. 
This strait was once denominated, The 
Thracian Bosphorus. There; we can 
distinctly observe the great city, with 
its white and gilded spires or minarets ; 
it was formerly the seat of the Greek 
Empire, and had Constantine the 
Great, the first Christian Emperor, for 
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its founder. — What a magnificent sight! 
Perhaps a more glorious view is not 
presented by any place in the world 
than this which is before us, as we ap* 
proach the Sublime Porte, which is 
another name incorrectly given to the 
metropolis of the Ottoman state. 
The multiplicity of objects, and the 
novelty. : o? every circumstance, are 
calculated to astonish and delight the 
beholder. 

We enter the harbour, our voyage 
is accomplished. How happily we 
have finished our lengthened course, 
from London to Byzantium !-— We have 
coasted round a great part of Europe, 
on the west, on the south, and on the 
east; passing by England, France, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Greece; and, 
on the other side, by the north of 
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Africa, comprehending the Barbaiy 
States and Egypt; by the west of 
Asia also, containing Palestine, Syria, 
and Asia Minor, or Natolia. 

The mariner would, doubtless, or 
should, at least, return devout thanks 
to the Almighty, for his preservation, 
in the storms of the Atlantic, in the 
calms and hurricanes of the Mediterra- 
nean, and among the islands, rocks, 
and shallows of the iEgean sea and the 
Thracian strait. It becomes us also, 
though we have not, in reality, quitted 
the family circle, to acknowledge the 
hand of God in our support, which is 
equally necessary to the continuance 
of life, in the parlour, and on the tem- 
pestuous ocean. 

Let us now retrace on the maps all 
the places which we have passed, and 
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prepare ourselves for a survey of Con- 
stantinople. This great capital of the 
East must, on various accounts, be 
viewed with powerful interest. 



«.'.' 



BOOK II. 



EXCURSION FROM CONSTANTINOPLE 
TO THE BLACK SEA. 



PART I. 

Constantinople and the Turks* 

As we are so near the celebrated 
Pontus Euxinus, far famed for the 
Argonautic expedition, undertaken to 
procure the Golden Fleece, we should 
not miss this opportunity of paying it 
a visit. To us, the achievement is far 
less arduous than that of Jason and 

7 
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his heroes, in the fabled Argo, built 
of the Thessalian pine tree. We have 
only to say the word, and our expedi- 
tion begins. 

Charles. Shall we survey the Pon- 
tus, papa ? Shall we, indeed, have an 
excursion on the Black Sea ? 

The Father. Yes, I trust we shall 
find leisure and fine weather to put 
that part of our plan into execution ; 
but we must first " see whatever can 
be seen" of Constantinople, before we 
set out. If you are all ready for a 
walk, we will sally forth without delay. 

Surely, an actual view of this place 
rather disappoints us: perhaps, our 
expectations were raised too high by 
Ifoe magnificence of its appearance 
enlur approach to it by sea. So 
many grand and. beautiftil objects then 
presented themselves, at once, as to 

VOL. i. o 
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* 

create an illusion, which .vanishes 
when we narrowly observe the interior 1 
of the city, when the. mosques ^nd' 
public buildings are no longer seen to- 
gether, and when the variety of wretch- 
edness, comprehended in this immense 
capital, is no longer concealed. 

But let us look, more distinctly, 
at the objects that offer themselves, 
and consider them separately and in 
detail. 

We find scarcely any glass in the 
windows, but goods seem to be set to 
sale in sheds rather than shops. . In- 
deed, there are not many proper win- 
dows facing the streets, and the houses 
have their, fronts behind. The trades- 
men, instead of standing ready to serve 
customers, sit with their legs under 
them, on the floor j or on a cushion, 
2&d deliberately smoke l\\dt \f\$tv 
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Frequent conflagrations occur in con- 
sequence, of this dangerous custom. 

In their persons, the Turks are 
more neat than the Portuguese, and 
even the Spaniards, whom we visited 
in our voyage hither ; but, though 
filth does not so much offend us here 
as at Lisbon, there is no such thing as 
tidiness to be seen $ for the goods, ex- 
posed to sale, are huddled together 
without order, and without the least 
attempt at that beautiful arrangement, 
displaying so much taste, and fancy, 
and elegance, which renders the ware- 
houses of London quite ornaments to 
the place. No person can walk there 
without constantly admiring them, 
and they truly deserve admiration. 
But we meet with nothing of the same 
kind in this metropolis of the MussnSr 
mans. . 

e 1 
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The followers of Mahomet are not 
allowed by their religion to drink wine 
or spirits. But that law of their pre- 
tended prophet is evaded by them. 
Though they generally refrain from 
drinking intoxicating liquors, they do 
not refrain from intoxication, which 
they bring on by means of opium. It 
is no uncommon thing to see Turks 
in the streets reeling from the effects 
of it, and even rendered misshapen 
and distorted by its repeated use. — 
Thus do men, of whatever religion 
they may be, transgress its moral pre- 
cepts, by slily evading them, or by 
boldly setting them at defiance. But 
Christians can ill accuse Mahometans 
of disregarding the injunctions of their 
false prophet, for they also transgress 
the commands of the Son of God; 
which they profess to foWo^. r l\v^ 
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Koran has absolutely prohibited the 
use of wine. The Christian religion 
has forbidden its abuse only* The one 
has said, " taste it not." The other 
has only pronounced the precept, " be 
sober." But how often do men break 
this most reasonable rule, which is, at 
the same time, wise and indulgent ! 
Let not Christians cast the first stone,' 
till they catf prove that they are guilt- 
less. Prejudice should not be harboured 
against others as worse than ourselves, 
if our manners are equally inconsistent 
with our religion* It should be the 
ambition of all nations to " follow that 
which is good," to be u sober, chaste, 
and temperate, in all things." 
. The dress' of this people does ijo 
here appear so singular as it does in 
London, where it is but ^dorai <*fc«fc>~ 
Indeed, it is out diesa to^«&*5S&^ 

o s 
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. . fa this place. The Turkish 
u*hit is ih* unsuitable to the climate, 
~hich is warm, and requires loose ha- 
biliments for convenience and comfort. 
The Itaban, with some variety of form, 
is pretty common through'all the East, 
md distinguishes Mahometans only as 
they are a large proportion of the po- 
pulation. 

The Turks are proud and cruel, but 
there i& a remarkable equality among 
them. All are in absolute subjection 
to the despotism of the government, 
but none are individual slaves. Ty- 
ranny gives, to the public servants and 
officers, the privilege of wanton op* 
pression, but there are no other privi- 
leged orders. None are in personal 
slavery, who are real Mahometans. 
The rights of the Mussulmans are simi- 
hr 9 and every one is as mucYv a ct&reoL 
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as another ; if any can be called citi- 
zens where property and life are at the 
mercy of mere power. It is natural 
that every man, in his turn, should be 
a tyrant, and exercise wantonly any 
authority committed to him, after feel- 
ing all its excess when under its domi- 
nion. A Turk is proud from the fan- 
cied superiority of his religion, and 
cruel from the absence of all control 
when he obtains power. Blood excites 
little horror where life is without pro- 
tection, and the continual sport of 
those who exercise authority. 

There are several' tiibes in the day 
appointed for prayers, but their conti- 
nuance is short. A crier proclaims 
them from the towers of the Mosques, 
which towers are called minarets* 
Every man - prays for himself* *k*L 3&> 
can scarcely be raid livfct ^v«» v***^ 
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have" any priests who conduct their 
public devotions. 

The officers of government are dis- 
tinguished by peculiar insignia ; and 
those who hold high commands in the 
army, by one, two, or three, horse- 
tails, artificially constructed,, and su- 
perbly ornamented. 

The Grand Seignior has despotic 
sway, which, however, he must exer- 
cise with caution. For he would be 
liable to be dethroned, and even mur- 
dered, if he gave cause of discontent, 
especially to the soldiers. Tumult is 
the " only means of redress in such a 
government, and reform is always pro- 
duced by a revolution. — How nume- 
rous are the evils that attend on des- 
potism! And how happy are those 
countries in which authority is phecked. 
tyr-law, and abuse . removed Vj xfceaak- 
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appointed by the constitution itself I—* 
The Sultan delegates his power to his 
ministers, the chief of whom i* the 
Grand Vizier. 

It is dangerous to be very inquisitive 
at Constantinople. Christians are held 
in contempt, and accounted unholy. 
We can, therefore, know but little of 
. the* Mosques, or churches, which would 
be profaned, as the Mahometans think, 
by our presence. The outward ap- 
pearance of many of them is magnifi* 
cent. That of St Sophia, which was 
once a Christian church, „fer surpasses 
all the rest, and is deservedly cele- 
brated over all the world. When this 
country was wrested by the Ottomans 
from the Greek emperors, these public 
edifices were converted to the use ci 
the Mahometan religion. 

The Seraglio is the \niaofc <&! 
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Sovereign. It is indeed a considerable 
part of the city, including many 
buildings appropriated to the im- 
perial family, and to public offices. 
This quarter of the city makes a grand 
show, at a distance ; but its interior 
is often a scene of horrid barbarities, 
that ever surround the abode of a 
tyrant. « 

At Pera, one of the suburbs, to the 
south, the foreign ambassadors and the 
foreign merchants generally reside. 
European manners are there very pre- 
valent ; and we can almost fancy our- 
selves in a Christian city, when we 
visit it. 

. The harbour of Constantinople is 
large and commodious, and usually 
filled with ships from different nations. 
In the hands of a people enjoying know- 

/ft^re^a^Jiberty, **• t&M^& ^ ^&fc 
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greatest resort of commerce in. th* 
whole world. Between Asia an4 Eu- 
rope, with an approach that, might be^ 
rendered impregnable, except by land, 
the city, of the Sultans is unrivalled in 
situation, for the • purposes of trade ; 
and the Emperor Constantine shewed 
his wisdom by selecting it for the capi* 
tal of his dominions. 

We are struck with a circumstance 
here that we could not so well observe 
during our voyage, which did not per- 
mit us to land after our entrance .into 
the Mediterranean. This inland sea 
has no tide. The influence of the 
moon, which is the cause of tides, is 

not felt by this body: of water, which 

• » . 

is too much separated from the ocean 
to be subject to its motions, arid yet 
Hot sufficiently extensive to be itself 
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affected by the moon's power.— -There 
is, however, a sort of flood generally 
descending from the Black Sea to the 
Mediterranean; and a current out of 
the latter to the Atlantic at the Straits 
q£ Gibraltar. On this account, the 
entrance at both place* requires consi- 
derable skill and management, though 
there is not much difficulty or danger, 
if due dexterity and judgment be em- 
ployei 

Beyotd the Strait of Byzantium, 
now Conitantinople, stands the village 
of Scutari, in Asia, which is the seat 
of 9 Pacha, the name given to a Turk- 
ish jjoyerupr of * province* — Somewhat 
higher pp, on the same side, once 
$tood the city of €hateedon, which 
yr& great pod famous, while Byzantium 
jpasftn jftcoiisidjerable town. The first 
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has almost disappeared} the last has 
been , and is, the capital of mighty 
empires. 

But we must not loiter, as the ves- 
sel, for our excursion to the Pontus, 
is ready, and all our preparations have 
been completed. Adieu to the seat <tf 
Mahometan despotism.— -When we 
have visited the Euxine, it is out de- 
sign to return home by land, disem- 
barking as near as we can to the tnoiith 
of the mighty Danube, so celebrated 
in ancient and modern story, and pass- 
ing through so great a part of tivilized 
Europe. 



VOL. I. 
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PART II. 

' ■ ' ' * ; 

Black. Sea ; Survey of its. wholeCircuit ; Observa- 
tions on Manners and Religion. 

How fortunate it is that we have a fair 
wind to carry us through the opening 
to the Black Sea, without any extra- 
ordinary pressure of the flood out of it! 
— This Strait was anciently called the 
Thraciafl -Bbsphorus.~Why this is now 
called the Black Sea is uncertain ; 
probably on account of the color of the 
water, which may, frequently, exhibit 
that hue ; or, perhaps, on account of 
the appearance of its rocks j probably, 
also, imagination has helped to affix to 
it that title. 

It cannot be supposed that we shall 
call at any place in this excursion, at 
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least till we reach the extremity of this 
sea, or rather, of the sea of Asoph. 
From our ship we will notice such spots, 
on each side, as may possess interest, 
on account of their importance in the 
history of mankind. 

On our right, was once situated the 
kingdom of Pontus, of which there 
are too many things to tell to admit of 
being told, during our hasty, expedi- 
tion.— Near the extremity of the Eu- 
xine, towards the south-east, stood Col- 
chis, whence. Jason, with the Argo- 
nauts, took the Golden Fleece, assist- 
ed by the dexterity of Medea, who was 
in love with him. — It was about the 
same place that Xenophon's ten thou- 
sand first saw the sea, . after all their 
dangers; and, in confidence of secu- 
rity, cried out with such enthusiasm, 
" The Sea! the Sea!" 
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* On odr left* many celebrated rivers 
empty themselves into the Euxine, and 
especially the Danube, called Ister by 
the Greeks and Romans; beyond which 
the ancients scarcely pushed their re- 
searches or their dominion. Darius, 
the monarch of Persia, attempted to 
carry his army to the north of it* 
against the Scythians, and met with a 
signal overthrow as the reward of his 
rashness. 

On the north of us also is the Cri- 
mea, a peninsula little known in for- 
mer times. — Some centuries ago, it 
was in the possession of the Genoese, 
who rendered it, by their industry, 
very flourishing. — When the Turks be- 
came powerful in these regions, the 
Genoese were expelled, and the Penin* 
sula came under the dominion of the 
neighbouring Mahometan Tartars, who 
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were tributary to th$ Porte. — Not 
many years ago the Russians conquered 
it, attempted, by calling it Taurida, 
to restore its ancient name, Chersone- 
sils Taurica, and have it, at this time, 
under their power. 

Thus, after coasting along the chief 
part of Europe, we have at length ar- 
rived at. the empire of the Czars, a 
half-civilized country, wfyich has, how- 
ever, no small influence on the aflairs 
of the western world. 

As we have proceeded so far on the 
Pontus, it may not be unpleasant to 
pass thq : straits of . Kafia, called, by the 
Greeks; arid Romans, the Cimmerian 
Bosphorus. To us, nothing is difficult.. 
Gulfs* and straits, and rivers, and 
mountains, .impose^ on us no restraint. 
We.- pass them, at our will,. and take in 
a whol^- country- at a glance, which 

v 3 
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would v cost travellers and voyagers that 
really, visit them, years of toil, arid a 
world of expense. 

• But the north-eastern extreteity of 
the Palus Maeetis, or Sea of Asoph, 
must be the limit of our progress. — 
The Russian town of Asoph, at which 
we will suppose ourselves arrived, de- 
serves little notice* It is remarkable 
only for the preposterous effort of the 
government to ingraft civilization on 
barbarism, without removing it ; to 
fester commerce and the arts, without 
abolishing despotism; to erect cities 
m deserts, while no rational interest ia 
held out to ent^ settlers and inhabit- 
ants. 

Into the extremity of this sea, the 
Dan $ the ancient Tanais, empties it- 
self, and forms the boundary between 
Europe and Asia, till the Wolga, which 
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falls into the Caspian Sea, undertakes 
that office. At no great distance up 
the lattet river, the Ural Mountains, — 
which may be either the Montes Hy- 
perborei, or the Montes Rhiphsei, of 
antiquity, — succeed as the limits of 
these two quarters of the globe, ex- 
tending to Nova Sembla and the Nor- 
thern Ocean, 

By this rapid birdVeye view, we 
have finished the outlines of Europe on 
its eastern side, and must think of re- 
turning to our native land. It would 
be madness to enter on these unculti- 
vated and frozen regions, where man 
h found in a state of barbarism, ren- 
dered more disgusting by the forced 
refinement which the government of 
Russia has introduced into some towns 
and districts.— Indeed, the mixture of 
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Asiatic luxury with native ferocity 
that the Russians exhibit, renders them, 
to a polished mind, more repulsive 
than nations who live in a state of pure 
nature. They possess just so much 
acquired knowledge as renders them 
capable of executing the most atroci- 
ous cruelties. While the names of Po- 
temkin and Suwaroff, of the Crim and 
of Poland, are remembered j or the 
mind recurs to the tragedies enacted at 
Ishmael and at Praga; abhorrence only 
can be connected with the Russian 
character. 

Returning now to the . Black Sea, 
we must bid farewell to our Turkish 
bark, and once more set our feet on 
Terra Firma. We land in the neigh- 
bourhood of the mouths of the Da^ 
Qube, and prepare for a tedious jour- 
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ney, supported by the joyftd hope of 
once more joining the society of our 
friends. 

By looking at the map, we piay dis- 
cover that our whole course has been 
more to the south than any part of 
Great Britain. Spain, Italy, Greece, 
and Asia Minor, are nearly in the same 
latitude. The degrees of heat and 
cold are not so uniform as in our island, 
owing to the sea by which we are sur- 
rounded, and which renders the atmo- 
sphere more temperate. 

The animals to be met with are 
nearly the same in every country that 
we have visited. — Dromedaries or ca- 
mels are to be found in some parts of 
Tartary, and several pacts of Asia, to 
both which we have approached.-*— 
Bears occupy some districts of Russia, 
but not %o far to the south as the sea of 
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Asopb, which is the furthest point to 
which we have ventured. 

The Mahometan religion reigns tri- 
umphant in the Turkish empire, while 
the Greek Church, which is established 
in Russia, enjoys, under the govern* 
ment of the Sultans, a precarious to- 
leration. Ignorance rules every where, 
in both empires* almost equally ; and 
we have met with no country, in all 
our progress, that deserves comparison 
with our own, for arts and learning, 
for morals and for happiness. Our 
own, however, is only in its march 
towards perfection. It is advancing, 
and that with rapidity. We hope that 
it will not stop short till it has become, 
in all respect* the Qiwen of Isles. 



BOOK III. 



JOURNEY FROM THE BLACK SEA TO 

LONDON. 



PART I. 

Provinces and Inhabitants on the Banks of the 
Danube, from its Mouths to Pest in Hun- 

. Perhaps a voyage may be more tedious 
than a journey ; but the latter requires 
more activity and exertion. We felt 
disinclined to go a few hundred miles, 
from Lisbon to Madrid, where the 
conveniencies and accommodations 
'would have been comparatively desire- 
. «ble« Yet now, that our faces are turned 
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forts, which have long been objects of 
contempt to presumptuous Britons. 
But sad experience has proved to us 
how rash our presumption had been. 
Cannons, of extraordinary bore, are 
mounted so as to command the Dar- 
danelles, ,from which instruments of 
destruction are thrown balls of marble 
of a size calculated to sink, at once, 
the largest man of war, if they should 
be planted skilfully. An English fleet, 
under the command of Sir John 
Duckworth, having passed up the 
straits without molestation, having 
committed acts of hostility against the 
Turks, and having, in vain, menaced 
Constantinople itself, felt the dreadful 
power of this tremendous artillery. 
Every heart was filled with dismay 
when the mighty masses, the fr&g- 
inents o£ rock 9 were hurled at faon 
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ships which could bid defiance to com- 
mon means of destruction, but shrank 
from this unequal contest. Fortunate- 
ly, want of skill on the part of the 
Turks, and other causes, allowed our 
fleet to pass without any material 
disaster ; not, however, before one of 
the men of war had an immense mar- 
ble bullet lodged in her side, which 
she brought home, and which is now 
to be seen at Plymouth, — a monument 
of an escape almost miraculous. 

The land, on our left hand, which, 
you see, forms a narrow tongue or 
strip, was called, formerly, the Cher- 
sonesus of Thrace, and is now in- 
cluded in the district surrounding 
Constantinople, denominated Roma- 
nia or Romelia. — On the other side, 
is Asia Minor, now Natotta*-- -Si*?j«^ 
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Servia, and Bosnia, all within the do* 
minion of the Sultan. In former times, 
these provinces were peopled by the 
Mysians, Getae, and Daci, whom the 
Romans were never able completely to 
subdue. In order to have an easier 
access to the latter, Trajan built a 
celebrated bridgj on the Ister, of 
which some magnificent remains are 
said to be still visible, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belgrade. 

In Transylvania and Sclavonia, we 
meet with Christians only* generally of 
the Catholic Church, though we are 
told that Protestants are tolerated. But 
they trouble themselves, in these 
countries, very little about religion. 
Their attention is principally occupied 
with their Turkish neighbours, of 
whose incursions they are in continual 
fear : so that it is said to be no unusual 
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j* to. see a man holding the plough 
with: a musket either slung on his 
shoulders, or fastened to the iraple- 
Jnent^flfrhich he guides. 

Net having much inclination to tarry 
at the capital of Wallachia, let us make 
haste to cross the Iron-Gate Mountains, 
that bound Transylvania, and proceed 
to Henaanstadt, its capital, to rest and 
refresh oi&selves. Our object, at pre- 
sent, is to reach Pest and Buda, in 
Hungary, as soon; as possible. Those 
tw<* cities occupy each side of the 
Danube, and are sometimes considered 
as the metropolis of that kingdom. 
One or both of them continued once, 
for a long time, in the hands of the 
Turks, and, to this day, they retain 
some of the customs of that people, 
especially the use of the warm bath, 
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which is not very suitable to a climate 
that is not warm. 

Not far from Pest, at which we have 
now arrived, is the town or village tf 
Tokay, famous for the richest wine, 
perhaps, in the world, whatever the 
wine of Sciraz may have been, which 
h celebrated in Arabian tales. Tokay 
wine is monopolized by the Monarcho, 
the Princes of Austria ; and, on that 
account, none of it can be procured, 
at any price, except what die JBmr 
peror spares, as presents, to other 
princes, or to his pergonal friends* 
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PART II. 

Hungary ; Arrival at Presburgh. 

If we were to give way to our wishes, 
we could dwell long in Hungary. It 
was once a land of liberty, and then it 
was, also, a land of heroes. The 
crown was elective, and could not be 
bestowed oh females. But the power 
of the house of Austria, the ambition 
of which never slumbers,broke through 
the constitution of the country, ren- 
dered the kingdom an hereditary pos- 
session, and even obliged the Hunga- 
rians to accept of a female for their 
Prince, in the person of Maria The- 
resa, grandmother of the present Em- 
peror of Austria. — The States, after 
losing the substance o£ ta&t ogros&&x- 
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tion, clung to the shadow. When 
they no longer had a King, as their 
laws required, they called that Princess 
their King, and not their Queen, and 
served and. assisted her with zeal and 
fidelity, when, in her necessity, shd 
condescended to throw herself on their 
gallantry and generosity. The story is 
worth tellings though the proper place 
for relating it is Presbiirgh, the scene 
of that -memorable transaction. . ■ ■■ - i 
The Catholic is the established re- 
ligion here. It is supposed, however, 
that Protestant^ and members of the 
Greek Church form the majority of 
the people. ' They enjoy as much 
liberty as can well be expected, while 
states. assume the right to grant toier&> 
Hon to their subjects, or the privilege 
of worshipping the Almighty. In civil 
matters, though liberty is but a name, 
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the Hungarians retain many of its 
blessings, through the connivance of 
their Monarchs j who have thought it 
the best policy to give as little oc- 
casion as possible for discontent and 
revolt. 

With these descendants and sue- 
lessors of the Pannonians, an English- 
man owns an affinity, because they have 
been free, still love liberty, and deserve 
to recover that freedom of which they 
have been deprived by their Princes, 
who owed to the choice of their sub- 
jects, originally, the crown which they 
wear. Such are Monarchs, used to 
govern by sovereign will! Such re- 
turns they make to a generous, unsus- 
pecting, and confiding people. Hun- 
garians, we pity you, and hope that 
you are reserved for a better fate ! 

The Carpathian Hills divide this 
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country from Poland. We could wish 
to visit the latter before we retuito 
home. But, alas ! Poland is no more. 
We have not the heart to survey the 
ruins of a potent republic, now re- 
duced under the shameless domination 
of three tyrannical states j which, to 
aggrandize themselves, subjugated this 
independent, and, in some sense, free 
nation; and, without a blush, accepted, 
contentedly, the execration of man- 
kind in return, which will ever pursue 
them, and, probably, visit them, in 
due time, with severe punishment. 
No, we cannot visit Poland. Its bleed- 
ing image is stamped on our hearts ; 
and its cause, if any cause, would in- 
duce us to draw the sword to expel its 
rapacious tyrants. 
We are now on our way to Pres- 
burgh, coastipg theTOa£T^ccu\.%\x^^\sx 
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of the Donaw. At that real capital of 
the country, we 'shall stop to hear the 
tale of Maria Theresa, and other tales 
that merit telling. 

We cannot help admiring the ferti- 
lity of the soil on the banks of this ce- 
lebrated stream, and it is said that no 
land in the world can be, naturally, 
richer than that which runs from Buda 
to Belgrade. The abundance of al- 
most every sort of produce is such, 
that corn and other articles are here 
sometimes at a sixth part of the price 
which they bear in Germany. — But 
these natural advantages are attended 
with disadvantages which greatly lessen 
their value. The ground is swampy 
almost every where on the Danube, 
from Ptesburgh to the Black Sea. Dis- 
eases are the consequence, and the 
Hungarians of the Donaw «fc\»V\<s&%* 
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lived. Agues and pestilential disor- 
ders are frequent, and commit, great 
bavock among the inhabitants. 

These evils would not long continue 
if the people enjoyed freedom* The 
energy, supplied by the spirit of li- 
berty, would soon remove the causes 
of them. Industry would drain the 
marshes, and the channel of the river 
-vould be made to convey away the 
Stagnant waters to the bosom of the 
Euxine. When will states understand 
their true interest? Might not the ex- 
ample of Holland teach the House of 
Austria how much may be done for 
the benefit of government and for the 
happiness of mankind, by allowing to 
the subject those privileges which con- 
duce equally to the good of the go- 
vernon and the governed ? 
At a greater dtataom ftom^$m&* 
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the air of Hungary is sweet and salu- 
brious, but the land is not so fruitful. 
Industry is wanting to remedy the de- 
fects of nature. Industry can never be 
expected where the people are not free. 
Still, Hungarians are comparatively 
happy, because they are not altoge- 
ther in bondage. Some - t>f the forma 
of their former liberty remain to them. 
The unmixed despotism, which reign* 
in Moldavia and Wallachia, has broken 
the spirits of their inhabitants ; and the 
contrast is great between. them and 
these, their less oppressed neighbours, 
who are, we hope, reserved for corn* 
plete happiness, in the enjoyment of 
knowledge and the rights of humanity. 

The mines of this country were once 
very celebrated. But the wars bet ween 
the Turks and Austrians, of which this 
land was often the scera* \*»Nfe «*»** 

vox* r. k 
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sioned their decline. Yet, even now, 
they are worked, in several places, to 
advantage, and with more knowledge 
and skill than in most other places. 
. But we are .arrived at Fresburgh, 
without passing .through any remark- 
able towns or cities, since we left Buda. 
On our left-hand, is the fortress of 
Baab; which is celebrated for its 
strength, and for its importance as a 
bulwark against the incursions of the 
Ottoman forces.— — The city which, 
with the aid of fancy, we have now 
entered is the modern capital of this 
kingdom, and the States hold their 
assemblies in it* 



•. 
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PART III. 

Maria Theresa ; Peace of Presburgh, 

At Presburgh, the interesting Maria 
Theresa, in her distress, met the as- 
sembled representatives of the Hunga- 
rian nation. A princess * in affliction 
softened the hearts of the gallant 
nobles j who forgot their just causes of 
discontent in the concern which they 
felt for a beautiful female, and a weep- 
ing princess, who threw herself on 
their protection, and entreated their 
aid " in her utmost need." 

Maria Theresa was the daughter of 
Charles the Sixth, Emperor of Ger- 
many, the last male inheritor of the 
Austrian dominions. Her title was 
defective; for, if afet&*\& cox&k *»&- 

r2 
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ceed to the possessions of her house, 
her father ought to have been ex- 
cluded, as other princesses had a prior 
claim. It is from her that the present 
Austrian family inherit their states; 
but it is a maxim, held sacred in the 
law of nations, that a successful usur- 
pation removes all defect of title. 

But the Hungarians thought little of 
the right by which she held the seep* 
tre. They listened to the voice of 
honor, which called on them to defend 
the afflicted. The question was, to 
them, still more interesting. Their 
country required their energy to repel 
invasion, and patriotism expelled every 
other sentiment. The cause of Maria 
Theresa was become the cause of 
Hungary $ which they would not per- 
il*/* to be entered by the enemy, or to 
be subjugated by fotevgaet* wA fauu 
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Such a sight is grand ; and every na- 
tion, placed in the same situation/ and 
pur&uing the same ennobling conduct, 
cannot fail to meet with the enthusi- 
astic applause of all lovers of honor 
and virtue. . 

To the patriotic feelings of the brave 
Hungarians, Maria contrived to asso- 
ciate those of gallantry and generosity. 

She appeared in the Diet with a me- 
lancholy dignity. The fortune of the 
King of Prussia had reduced her af- 
fairs to extremity. The French and 
Bavarians, also, pressed her on ano- 
ther side. Her other states were ex- 
hausted, and her fate hung on the de- 
termination of Hungary ; which would 
soon experience the calamities of war 
within its own confines, if she did not 
resolve, in time, to face the danger. 
It was the common faivgei \ ^w&S^nk^ 

R 3 
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represented by their sovereign in per* 
son ; whose eloquence and beauty sub* 
dued every heart. 

In her arms she held her infant son, 
heir to her prosperity or afflictions. 
She presented him to the admiration 
and compassion of the assembled se- 
nate and people. They mingled their 
tears with those of their lovely king* 
as they chose to call the princess, who 
appealed to their sympathy. Theit 
enthusiasm was roused. They shouted 
assent to all her demands. Perform* 
ance followed closely on their promises. 
The nation flew to arms- $ and, by a 
seasonable interposition, saved theiff 
aovereign and their country. 

From this moment the throne of 

Maria Theresa was established, and 

baa descended safely to her children's 

children. The sob, <wtaM& fot \ksn*~ 
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teous mother presented to the people 
of Hungary, thought -too little, when 
he obtained the sceptre, of the obliga- 
tions received from his noble subjects. 
Few of their monarchs have behaved 
to them with more disrespect and in- 
justice than Joseph the Second. — Such 
is the gratitude of despotic sovereigns t 
This memorable transaction is cal- 
culated to fill us with a high regard 
for the virtue, and loyalty, and pa- 
triotism of this brave and noble peo- 
ple, who still thought that they had 
something worth defending. What a 
delightful thing it would be if such a 
people could yet be free ! Every spot 
should be held sacredin which this scene 
was displayed. Few etttes can boast, 
like Sresburgh, of having witnesaed 
an occurrence so frilly deserting of 
imnortaft btifto& CRftty ^SV tat <**& 
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surround the Pannonian metropolis, 
and, while men regard virtue and sen- 
sibility, Presburgh will be acknow- 
ledged a Queen of cities! 

Another circumstance, of nearly 
equal importance, though not of equal 
fascination, occurred in this place*. 
Here was concluded the peace of Pres- 
burgh, between the Emperors of France 
and Germany, by which the Austrian 
monarchy was saved from inevitable 
destruction. It was as good as given 
up for lost. By this peace, however, 
it was preserved in almost all its 
splendor. To what the fact ought to 
be attributed, — whether to .unexam- 
pled generosity in the conqueror, or to 
some as yet unknown and mysterious 
cause,— cannot be ascertained. It was, 
however, the means of salvation ta 
the Germanic Emperor, thotigk it was 
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followed by the loss of his title, which 
was superseded by that of Emperor of 
Austria. Subsequent attempts of- this 
emperor, to repress the power of 
Trance, are a proof of the extent in 
which his authority was restored, by 
the peace of Presburgh. 

Happy would it be for his oppressed 
subjects if he had remained contented. 
The people ever suffer when restless- 
ness or ambition sways " the monarch's 
mind." War is the greatest scourgd 
of the world, more destructive than 
" plague, and pestilence, and famine.** 
War lays the axe at the root of learn- 
ing, arts, and intellect*. War subjects 
the soul and heart of man to devast- 
ation. War banishes - feeling and 
morality from the habitations of men. 
Let us then devoutly offer the prayers 
contained in our Liturgy, " Give peace 
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in our days, O Lord," and " may it 
please thee to give to all nations unity, 
peace, and concord !" 



PART IV. 

Lamentations and Hopes on quitting Hungary,. 

Well, shall we remain any longer in 
the modern capital of the Huns ? There 
is no particular attraction in this place 
itself, though it does not disgust us by 
manners totally at variance with our 
own, such as we found in the metropo- 
lis of the Sultans. 

The dress of the Hungarian Nobles 

is handsome in a high degree. That 

of the people is not entitled to much 

praise, though its pecv&axtoSfe* w^& 
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not to excite in us any antipathy or 
prejudice. It answers its chief ends ; 
and that is the most that can be said of 
the dress of many other people. They 
have the same right to deride and de- 
spise oufs, as we have to contemn that 
which they have chosen. 
1 We leave the Hungarians with ihore 
regret than we usually feel on quitting 
any people whom we visit* We pity 
them, because of th$ir lost freedom, 
and we love them, because they once 
possessed it, and still lament its loss* 
Alas ! there is little hope for them or 
for any other nations in Europe; as 
there seems to be a general confede- 
racy of the great states,— with the bar r 
barous and despotic government of 
Russia** thei* head,— that will scarcely" 
allow of complaint or amendments* 
Poland has ak^dybwu^^aN^ «^ 
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divided by them. Let us hope thai the 
people of Hungary will never fecget 
that they once had liberty ; nor be so 
habituated to slavery as not to be rea* 
dy to break their fetters, on the first 
opportunity that shall offer. 

How delightful would even this 
world be, if all had knowledge and 
liberty! From them every good would 
flow, and the present state would be- 
come, practically, one of preparation 
for a better ! 



PAET V, 

Vienna ; the Austrians ; Despotic Monarchies. 

Arrived at Vienna, the capital of. the 

dmwaiom of the House ef Austria, we: 

*b*y Jttpase <rarse\vqa fat vtfc&&Y*^ 
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we can now, in this great city, obtain 
every comfort suitable to our habits 
and wishes. This is, indeed, an Eu- 
ropean city. 

Travellers, who have a luxurious 
turn of mind, are not very fit to under- 
take the journeys and voyages which 
we have completed. They would be 
miserable if they could not procure all 
the good things to which they have 
been accustomed. In such oppressed 
countries as we have surveyed, they 
could not be had, for where the people 
are ignorant and enslaved, they must 
be poor. Their best things are but 
indifferent, and very often only the 
worst can be had. 

We, it is true, travel at home, but 
it is wise and advantageous not to al- 
low ourselves to depend on indulgences^ 
which, in many ckcmiKtaK&&*<t "*& 

vol. i. a 
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may not have it in our power to com- 
mand. We should be prepared, by a 
reasonable moderation in every thing, 
for any change that may happen ; and 
for absence from (fur homes and our 
comforts, should events require that 
we should quit our country, and sojourn 
in foreign lands. It is in ourselves that 
our happiness is chiefly to be found. 
Nothing is more valuable than a sound 
mind in a sound body ; moderate ha- 
bits ; and a quiet and innocent con- 
science. 

Although Vienna is the capital of a 
despotic monarchy, yet because it is 
the capital, it is replete with splendor 
and riches. In such states, the people 
are ever poor, while the government 
i? surrounded with pomp and luxury, 
which it obtains at the expense of the 
miserable subjects. 
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Russia, for instance, is poor and 
barbarous almost beyond belief; not a 
ray of freedom, and scarcely a ray of 
knowledge, can be found in its jwhole 
extent. The wretched beings, scat- 
tered over that vast empire, are the 
property of great lords and landholders, 
and are daily bought and sold, like 
cattle in the market. The Russian 
Nobles are notorious gamblers, and it 
is no unusual thing for one of them to 
lose, at a game of cards, a hundred 
peasants, as people among us lose a 
hundred shillings or guineas. When 
that takes place, the degraded crea- 
tures ate marched over to the estate of 
the person who has xvon them. Not- 
withstanding all this, the government 
and nobles of Russia live in the great- 
est grandeur and indulgence possible. 

s2 




Dfzraccc sdxssj docs not 
fEsnaeL hlcde sara* « Assam; and, 




propfe. 3** bene fiee, are not, 
mac be, rkfc; white the court 
» poopoas and pond, sad in wit of 
cotorx. Tie -enopofe partakes 
c£ the prosperity of the coot andgo- 

aad *appEes tbem with the 
grathy their appetites. Even 
here, however, wretchedness prevails 
so much that oar prey is excited every 
moment. Indeed, in every country, 
and especially in even- great city, where 
despotism prevails, the mixture of po- 
verty and riches is enough to excite 
astonishment We saw the same in 
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Portugal, Spain, and Turkey; and we 
observe it here, on all sides, though in 
a less degree. 

This is one of the fine cities of Eu- 
rope. — The suburbs are beautiful, 
though the old town is close, and built 
in a bad taste. — The country, as we 
saw in qut way from Presburgh, is rich 
beyond description. It is covered with 
the largest trees, that seem to grow to 
a size not to be met with, elsewhere. — 
The climate is warm and delightful, 
and the fruit is fine beyond example 
The vine grows in great perfection, 
and nothing seems to fail, though the 
husbandry is every where too bad. 
" You thought, Charles, that it would 
have been a happy circumstance, if we 
had arrived at Jersey in autumn, for 
the sake of the fruit. Well, here we 
are in autumn, in veoTcafcrj ^8&.ws» 

s 3 
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favorable j where we can have as good 
fruit as can be met with, perhaps, in 
the whole world." 

Nature has done so much for this 
country,— by placing it in a fine cli- 
mate, and furnishing it with a rich soil, 
on the banks of the finest river in Eu- 
rope,. — that the Austrian peasants and 
farmers have a greater air of being at 
their ease than in most other despotic 
states. To art they are not much in- 
debted, nor to the government} though 
the humanity of the monarchs of Aus- 
tria to their hereditary provinces has 
been much praised. This is the more 
remarkable, as the pride of the House 
of Hapsburgh, or rather of the House 
of Lorraine, is greater, perhaps, than 
that of any Royal race, out of Asia. 
But whatever pride they may manifest 
towards other kingdom^ vV^j \\axe 
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generally conducted themselves with a 
great degree of paternal lenity to their 
proper subjects. However, their pride, 
and their ignorance of their own true 
greatness and interest, have prevented 
them, in all ages, from giving liberty 
to their subjects. 

The people of Austria, as we may 
naturally suppose, have shewn some 
inclination to obtain the rights to which 
man is entitled. None, except such 
as the Russians, who are sunk too low 
in the rank of human beings to have 
the feelings common to their species ; 
none can be without wishes of this na- 
ture sometimes obtruding themselves. 
But it seems that their own ignorance, 
and the general lenity of the govern- 
ment, have prevented them from being 
very peranptoiy in their demands of 
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' freedom ; and they appear pretty well 
satisfied with their condition. 

If the state knew how to derive all 
the advantage that they are capable of 
affording from a numerous population 
and rich territory, it would bestow free- 
dom on the people. Then knowledge 
and industry would prevail ; and the 
hearts of the subjects would be with 
their governors, whom they would 
cheerfully support and defend, on every 
just and necessary occasion. 



PART VI. 

Comparison of the Catholic and Protestant reli- 
gions, as to their influence on Knowledge, 
Industry* Liberty, and Happiness. 

This country, and Bavaria in its neigh- 
bourhood, are completely Catholic. 
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The number of Priests, that swarm 
everywhere in town and country, would 
soon convince us of that fact, without 
any express information, lt-isavery 
remarkable thing, that the whole of the 
south of Europe, viz. Austria, Bavaria, 
France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Sicily, 
are in union with the Church of Rome ; 
and that all the North, except Poland, 
viz. Germany, England, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, profess the Pro- 
testant faith, in one form or other. 
Russia, being as much in Asia as in 
Europe, needs not to be excepted, 
though of the Greek Church, which is 
a more barbarous form of superstition 
than the Roman doctrine. Besides, a 
very large portion of its European sub- 
jects are Protestants ; and the proper 
Russians ajre* too grossly ignorant to 
have a word said about \Ja&\x/ "H&sesife* 
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Nor should we except Ireland, as the 
established religion is Protestant ; and 
a great number of the inhabitants are 
of that persuasion ; though not the 
majority, who are Catholics. 

It is worth while, for two reasons, 
to notice the religion of the people of 
Europe, so different in the North and 
in the South. 

First, it seems, from this singular 
state of things, that the inhabitants of 
warm climates are the creatures of in- 
dolence and passion, while those of 
colder regions are more guided by rea- 
son and reflection. The Catholic reli- 
gion requires, from its votaries, an im- 
plicit faith in whatever the Church 
ordains, and entire submission to its 
authority. To this the indolent have 
no objection. At the same time, the 
ceremonies of the Roman religion are 
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pompous and shewy beyond descrip- 
tion; probably more so than the 
grandest observances of Pagan Rome. 
Besides, it presents to men visible ob- 
jects to interest and inflame them, 
such as statues and pictures, repre- 
senting saints, angels, judgment, hea- 
ven, and hell, and even Jesus Christ 
and his cross, and sometimes God Al- 
mighty himself. These things rouse 
the passions, and appear to be quite 
suited to the men of the south every 
where. 

The passions of the northern inha- 
bitants would seem to be less power- 
ful; and their disposition to think 
would appear to be greater than their 
readiness to feeL Their religious 
system, at least, answers to this cha- 
racter. They do not submit to au- 
thority in religion, but insist ujjkhbl & 
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that men should judge ; they make the 
Bible the rule of their faith, — if they 
act up to their Protestant principle,-— 
and not the decrees of Popfcs and 
councils. They submit to God and 
not to men, and will find out, for 
themselves, what God requires ; with- 
out allowing any to find it out for 
them, or to dictate to them. * This 
they profess, at least, to do, however 
they may practise. We might expect 
from this difference in their principles 
that a great difference takes place in 
their characters, and that more in- 
tellect must prevail in the North than 
in the South. 

Now, our second reason, for : stat- 
ing that the southern people are Ca- 
tholics, and the northern Protestants, 
is that very circumstance. The peo- 
ple to the northward. axe> to :.&KXv\«fc 
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sessed of more mind and knowledge ; 
and those to the southward are more 
under the influence of feeling and pas- 
sion. This we now assert as a fact. 
But to see the contrast more distinct* 
ly, let us consider this country, Ger- 
many, with this view. 

In Vienna, the inhabitants are ex- 
ceedingly voluptuous, and at the 
same time, proverbially superstitious. 
Courtezans are seen, prostrate and in 
tears, for many hours, before an image 
or a crucifix. Here is also an universal 
taste for music and for waltzing. Eat- 
ing seems the business of life. Plea- 
sure fn every form is pursued with 
eagerness. But it is said that there is 
not one instance of eminence in litera- 
ture to be found in the annals of the 
whole 'South of Germany, among Car 
tholics, through. aXV km^'Wws®^ 
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and Bavaria. Few characters can be 
mentioned of moderate learning. The 
priests, who in Protestant countries 
are more distinguished by a know- 
ledge of letters and of science than 
other men, are in these an universal 
disgrace to their order; illiterate, 
and immoral also, as they are almost 
without rivals to inspire them with 
shame. 

In the Protestant states of Ger- 
many, the very reverse is the case. 
In spite of their want of civil liberty, 
the religious freedom on which their 
religion is founded, — though it be, 
however, far from being perfect,-— 
yet produces thinking, and thinking 
produces knowledge, and leads to learn- 
ing. No country can rival North 
Germany in these respects* but Eog* ~ 
bndf where civil liberty cams* tmsl 

. 6 
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forward to a still higher degree of 
talent and improvement. Englishmen 
How do justice to the literature of the 
Germans, and their works are in great 
demand and repute among us. 

There is very little liberty in any 
part of Europe. But the little to be 
found is almost universally to be met 
with in Protestant countries. It is 
most certain that scarcely any coun- 
try, we may venture to say that no 
country, is free that professes the 
Popish faith. The influence of the 
priests, of that church, is so great 
that they can mould the people almost 
as they please ; and those priests have 
uniformly an antipathy to knowledge 
and freedom. Their own power de- 
pends on the gross ignorance and ab- 
ject submission of the people. In 
order to secure thetnsw\N*a> «&& •S&sfc* 

t 2 
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own interest, they employ their in- 
fluence to keep men in civil as well as 
religious bondage ; well knowing that 
if they shake off the one, it would 
not be long before they would banish 
the other. To ignorance and priestly 
ascendancy we are to attribute the 
universal slavery prevailing in Popish 
countries. Both are necessary. to the 
stability of that Church; and both 
are, on that account, perpetuated. 
The bondage and misery of the people 
are the natural effects. 

On passing from a Catholic to a 
Protestant district, in Switzerland or 
Germany, the appearance of things 
immediately changes. More neatness 
and wealth, more comfort and intelli- 
gence, at once, discover themselves; 
even when the civil condition of the 
two is exactly the same* Jtaoaroc the . 
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Swiss, especially, a Protestant Canton 
may be distinguished from one that is 
Papal, by the eye* in a moment In 
Germany, is is much the same. The 
Provinces of Saxony and Branden- 
burgh are naturally poor in comparison 
with the Danubian states of Austria 
and Bavaria. Yet, how powerful have 
they made themselves, and how well 
cultivated are they, all things con- 
sidered ! 

If something like liberty, of one 
kind only, produces such effects, what 
might be expected from complete 
freedom ? As it is, knowledge, learn* 
ing, arts, manufactures, agriculture, 
competence, happiness, have made 
considerable advances, where any li- 
berty has prevailed, though nature 
has been niggardly. What would be 
the case^ irtwce rafrHLtfc \aa>\a«^ , » 
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bountiful as on the Danube, if. some 
freedom only were known? What a 
country would Germany be, if we ; 
could hail it as a free Land! May 
that be its happy lot, at no distant 
period! 



PART VII. 

Succinct Account of Germany. 

Germany is divided into nine circles, 
which are parcelled out into innu- 
merable principalities and govern- 
ments. It is said that of such . there 
are not less than three hundred, and 
each has sovereign power over the. 
people. From this capital of Austria, 
which some have considered as the 
capital of the whole country, let us 
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look round us on this extended land. 
We, by means of our maps, con- 
veniently displayed, can take our sta- 
tion where we please, and see at any 
distance. Berlin is as much at our 
command as Vienna. 

We cannot, however, pretend to 
notice every little state. — The princi- 
pal ones are Austria, Bohemia, Ba- 
varia, Saxony, and Prussia. — Hesse 
Cassel, Wurtemburg, Baden, and the 
Rhine districts, deserve to be men- 
tioned ; and, perhaps, Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, and Mecklenburg. Germany is 
bounded, on the east, by Poland and 
Hungary; on the south, by the Alpffj 
on the west, by the Rhine and the 
German Ocean; and, on the north t 
by the Baltic Sea. While we trade 
these boundaries, we may just observe 
that within them are included, in 
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some measure, Switzerland, Holland, 
and Denmark. It is our intention, 
however, to pay our respects to these 
last in some future Tours ; on which 

. account, we shall not think of them 
in what we have further to say of Ger- 
many. 

The Romans were acquainted with 
Germany, at least in part. Caesar 
passed the Rhine from France, and 
wished to reach and chastise the Suevi, 
inhabiting nearly what is now called 
the circle of Swabia. But he could 
not obtain his object, for these people 
withdrew on his approach. He was, 
therefore, induced to return without 
making any conquest. More pro- 
gress was made in latter times, though 
the Romans could never subdue the 
Germans. They were then, as now, 

divided into numerous tnte** w&KwHk 
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united, and often at war with one 
another. 

. The evils arising from these most 
absurd divisions and subdivisions are 
incalculable, and the Germans must 
be a wonderful people to have sur- 
mounted them in so great a degree, 
under such disadvantages. They have 
acquired even a high degree of cele- 
brity, in arts and literature; and 
would, certainly, surpass most nations 
in Europe, if their natural talents 
and uncommon industry were not 
checked by their miserable civil con- 
dition. Their fate seems to be almost 
hopeless. Their governors have en- 
deavoured to force nature, and to 
render their districts flourishing with- 
out restoring to the people their rights. 
Never have their Princes made even 
a pretence to rendet \hsoi iwfc. % «^ 
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to give them an interest in their coun- 
try by constitutional security to per- 
sons and property. The people them- 
selves have no resource but in emigra- 
tion. .Thousands, because of their 
misery and bondage, are yearly quit- 
ting the soil, on which they were 
born,— the friends and kindred to 
whom they are attached. The Ger- 
mans have in all ages loved liberty j 
and what can such people do better 
than to seek it, and plenty and happi- 
ness with it, in America ? 

There is no hope for the brave but 
hapless Germans. Their blood is shed 
in torrents for their governors; but 
they remain rn the same condition 
after every display of loyalty and pa- 
triotism. They deserve a better re- 
turn, and the least sense of justice or 
honor would reward them more gene- 
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rously. But it cannot be repeated 
too often, that there is no hope for 
them, but to bear their chains and 
alleviate its torment by patient en* 
durance. 

If history and experience should be 
taken for our direction, nothing can 
be expected from their princes j— they 
are too numerous to concur in any 
general plan;— and, if some should 
design a reform in their dominions, 
the others would scarcely permit it, 
for fear of the effect of such an ex* 
ample. Among all the projects of 
the German sovereigns, none in favor 
of liberty has ever been adopted; 
^nd, without that, nothing will avail, 
to any extent, to render a people 
happy. 

From themselves no good can come 
to the Germans. Were one little state % 
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tired of oppression, to make an effort 
to shake off the yoke which the people 
are obliged to carry, its next neigh- f 
bour, from jealousy or apathy to 
human rights, Would interfere and 
crush the attempt. Among so many 
petty provinces there never can be 
a general and simultaneous feeling, 
without which nothing good can be 
effected. 

It is devoutly to be wished that all 
should form but one or two states ; 
that there might spring up a German 
people, instead of the hordes and tribes 
which now compose them; — Bava- I 
rians, Austrians, Swabians, Wurtem- j 
burghers, Hanoverians, Bruniwickers, I 
Saxons, Mecklenburghers, Branden- 1 
burghers, &c. ; — envious of one ano-j 
ther, and checks on owe another's im-l 
provement, andpto^ex^^^i^^^V 
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But there is no hope of this, unless 
Divine Providence should contrive 
means at present beyond the foresight 
of human beings. 

It may be said that some advan- 
tages may arise from this division 
and opposition. But they are so un- 
important as not to deserve considera- 
tion ; and ' are outweighed by the 
monstrous calamities that proceed from 
this most incongruous 'state of human 
society. Germans! You have our hearty 
benevolence and good will ; we wish 
we could bid you hope ! 
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PART VIII. 

Rapid Account of the Journey from Vienna 
Home; Recapitulation. 

We could not cast our eyes over Ger- 
many, or rather our convenient map 
of it, without making the reflections 
above stated. We are now going to 
quit this capital and country, with 
gratitude for the hospitality shewn us, 
and glad to see these good Austrians 
looking so plump in their rich land ; so 
contented in their dullness, ignorance, 
and superstition. They are tolerably 
clad and fed, thanks to their fertile 
fields and to their compassionate mas- 
ters, who are not cruel masters, though 
they have absolute poower over the 
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slow and plodding beings who support 
them. May Heaven contrive to break 
their civil and religious fetters; and 
elevate them into intellect, and liberty, 
and knowledge, and enjoyment! 

We find our road from this city to- 
wards home still on the banks of the 
majestic Donaw. We meet with many 
cities of considerable, consequence in 
its vicinity, which may be named in 
order. — Lintz, Saltzburg, Passau, Ra- 
tisbon, Ingoldstat, Munich, Inspruck, 
Augsbuig, Ulm, Nuremburg, Stut- 
gard, Friburg. — The Elector of Ba. 
varia, whose capital is Munich, has 
lately been made a king, by Bona- 
parte ; — as has the Duke of Wurtem- 
burg, whose chief city is Stutgard, 
by the same renowned chieftain. 

We now leave the Danube ; it has 

\3 * 
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been long our companion, many hun- 
dred miles, from the Black Sea. But 
we shall soon replace it by a stream 
as celebrated, and almost of equal 
magnitude. 

Nothing is more striking in Ger- 
many than its important rivers, which, 
to a free people, would be invaluable. 
The Dutch, who have long enjoyed a 
considerable portion of liberty, and 
shewn unexampled industry, have ren- 
dered the Rhine incalculably benefi- 
cial; while the Danube, along whose 
banks the song of freedom has . not,, 
for a long time, been heard, is com- 
paratively useless. The Elbe, also, 
has been turned to advantage by the 
Hamburgers ; and, wherever a free 
town occurs in this wide territory, 
knowledge, wealth, and happiness, have 
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been displayed, to a great degree ; 
and diligence has turned to some be- 
nefit the gifts of nature. 

A remark, however, forces itself here 
on our minds. Without doubt, a por- 
tion of liberty has produced these 
effects. But, because it never has been 
sufficiently diffused among the people, 
nor enjoyed by the whole community 
to a degree to create a powerful in- 
terest, it ceased to occupy their minds, 
in the lapse of time ; and the spirit qf 
trade, which arose out of it, became 
the predominant passion. Tile Dutch 
and Hamburgers, when they com- 
plain, lament that their trade has de- 
cayed. Seldom or never do they ex- 
claim against the tyranny which may 
have overtaken them. If they can be 
roused, by any joy, from brooding 

13 8 
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over their gains, it is when something 
has advanced their commerce. We, 
Englishmen, feel indignant at this. 
It is true, the commercial part of .our 
countrymen have feelings very similar 
to these. But the British nation, what- 
ever may be the case with particular 
towns, is still alive to sentiments of 
liberty ; while it is sensible, to the calls 
of business, also, which has arisen 
from its free constitution. We have 
not lost sight of the cause by attending 
to the effect. 

Yet we must be -candid in our judg- 
ment, and reflect that our superiority, 
in this respect, has a foundation ; as 
well as the inferiority to us of the peo- 
ple whom we have mentioned. We 
have all a concern in the privileges en- 
joyed by our nation. Every man is, 
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in a great degree, interested in Bri- 
tish freedom ; in the trial by jury, at 
least j which, if fairly administered, 
is a blessing of more importance, to 
the people generally, than any other. 
This was not the case in Holland or in 

• 

Hamburg. Their constitutions were 
beneficial to some members of the 
community chiefly. * The people were 
nearly in the same . condition, as to 
freedom, with the subjects of despo- 
tic states ; though their governors 
ruled over them with more considers 
tion and justice. England is jealous 
of her rights, because they are more 
general than in the countries men- 
tioned, which feel little interest be- 
cause they are but little concerned. 

From Ulm to Frankfort, no great 
river occurs, nor any city, of great 
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consequence.— We should observe, on 
the map, the course of the Rhine from 
its source in the Alps to Mentz, which 
is not far from us. It rises hi Switzer- 
land and passes by Schaffhausen and 
Basle ; when, turning to the North, it 
flows by Strasburg, Spire* Worms. 
Near it are the cities of Baden, Hei- 
delburg, Manheim,. Darmstad.— - At 
Mentz it receives the Mem, on which 
Frankfort stands, which is a town of 
considerable name, free and flourish- 
ing. After leaving Mentz, which is 
a great place,— once the Capital of 
the first Archbishop of Germany, who 
was also the first Elector, — the Rhine 
runs by Coblentz, Cologne, Dussel- 
dorf, Cleves ; and, after dividing it- 
self into various streams in Holland, 
empties itself into the North sea*— 
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Towards the North, we see many 
cities of Germany ; Cassel, Minister, 
Hanover, Dresden, Bremen, Verden# 
— On the left hand, are the Nether- 
lands j in which we perceive, Treves, 
Juliers, Liege, Brussels, Antwerp.—- 
Of Holland we shall take no particular 
notice at this time, as we mean to pay 
our respects to it with due attention 
in another journey that we design to 
undertake. 

Taking our passage at Rotterdam, 
in a ship bound for Yarmouth in Nor- 
folk, we once more venture on the 
watery element. Farewell, at present, 
to the Continent ! What an extent of 
land and sea we have passed ! 

We set out from London, and, 
making our remarks as we proceeded, 
saw the following countries and oh- 
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jects which 


Appeared to deserve • our 


best attention. 




IN EUROPE. 


France 


The Black Sea 


Portugal 


The Sea of Asoph 


Spain 


The Don 


Italy 


Russia 


Greece 


The Crimea * 


The Greek Islands The Danubian Pro- 


Thrace 


vinces 


The Hellespont Hungary * 


Austria 


The Netherlands 


Germany 


Holland 




IN AFRICA. 


Morocco 


Tripoli 


Algiers 


Barca 


Tunis 


Egypt 




IN ASIA. 


Palestine 


The Euxine Pro- 


Syria 


vinces 


Natolia 


Tartary 



' 
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The cities that we have visited or 
observed are without number. The 
capitals of states may be mentioned ; 
Lisbon, Madrid, Constantinople, Pres- 
burgh, Vienna* 

In all the lands at which we looked, 
there was not one land of liberty, or 
the exceptions are not worth mention* 
ing. Power every where held uncon- 
trolled sway. 

Generally speaking, the people pro- 
fessed one of two religions, the Chris* 
tian and the Mahometan; the latter 
in Africa and Asia, and the former, 
chiefly, in Europe. The Christian re- 
ligion appeared in various forms ; Ca* 
tholifc, Greek Church, and Protest- 
ant. The, sects of Protestants, espe- 
cially in Germany, are without num- 
ber} Lutherans, Calvinists, Menno- 
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nists, Moravians, &c. However, we 
every where saw that Christianity, 
under all its forms, rendered its sub- 
jects superior, as rational beings, to 
Mahometans j while Protestantism, un- 
der every name, produced more in- 
telligence and prosperity than could be 
found in Catholic realms. 

We had little opportunity of con- 
trasting the effects of liberty and sla- 
very; for the one could scarcely be 
traced, while the other presented it- 
self every where. However, in every 
country in which bondage was less 
absolute, knowledge, and wealth, and 
happiness prevailed to a greater de- 
gree, without an exception worth re- 
cording. Tyranny, in its ferocious 
and uncontrolled sway, as in Russia 
and Turkey, -reduces man to a state 
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little better than that of the brute crea- 
tion ; while, under its milder rule, in 
the Protestant provinces of Germany, 
man has risen to comparative dignity, 
intelligence, and enjoyment. 

But our own country alone fur. 
nishes a fair opportunity for the in- 
teresting contrast in both branches. In 
Britain, civil and religious liberty has 
taken up its abode ; and there man is, 
in some measure, what he ought to 
be, erect in fromt, cultivated in intel- 
lect, and advanced far in prosperity 
and happiness. 

With what satisfaction we land again 
on English ground ! We return* it is 
tc be hoped, improved and benefited ; 
with compassion for those who have 
not the same blessings, s*nd with a 
resolution thankftilly to improve our. 
own; with candor to*rai&& ^bit % \BB^«^ 

vol. r. tc 
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fections and manners of other people; 
with attachment to our country ; with 
benevolence towards the whole world: 
despising none, hating none, however 
called, Tiowever separated; with a 
love of peace, and horror of war; 
with gratitude to our great Preserver, 
and increased readiness to conform to 
his will, in sure hope of his present 
and eternal favor. 

After having related to our friend* 
the events that have befallen us, and 
rested ourselves at our own delightful 
fire-side, we shall soon renew our per- 
ambulations. Several parts of Europe 
remain to be surveyed, which de- 
mand our more early attention. 

Then, if our health and activity 
shall continue,— Asia, the cradle of 
the human race, — Africa, on whose 
arid surface men are but thinly scat- 
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tered — and America, a world by it- 
self, yet in a state of infancy — will 
pass under our review. Each will 
supply us Vith opportunities for obser- 
vation, and lessons of wisdom. 
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